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The Nature of Geographical Ideas* 


GEORGE T. RENNER 


PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


a live intelligently in an Air Age requires that we do a great deal 
of geographical thinking of a fairly high order. We think geographi- 
cally when, and only when, our ideas contain the facts which geography 
has to teach. In general, the study of geography teaches or develops some 
nine concepts or basic ideas as follows: A concept of the world. A con- 
cept of place. A concept of position. A concept of situation. A concept 
of location or space relation. A concept of environment. A concept of 
geographical adjustment. A concept of region. A concept of place con- 
tinuity. Each of these is so important that it deserves some explanation 
and discussion. 


NINE BASIC CONCEPTS 
A Concept of the World 


Man’s concept of his world has changed almost beyond recognition 
from age to age. In each age it has depended upon the ideas within 
the collective mind. Every important discovery or invention which man 
has ever made has changed what was in his mind and caused him to 
visualize his world in a different light. Despite the number of times the 
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world map has changed, we have no reason to think that our present 
one is its best or its final form. Unforeseen changes will very likely give 
us new and different concepts of the world, and new kinds of maps will 
accordingly be made in order to depict those concepts. 

Most Americans believe firmly that there is an Eastern and a Western 
Hemisphere. These divisions, however, do not physically exist. In the 
first place, there is no east or west except by common agreement in 
human minds. In the second place, there is no division of the earth into 
hemispheres save as people visualize it that way and represent it so on 
man-made maps. In the present world, there is nearly every reason for 
not visualizing the earth as two hemispheres; and yet our federal laws 
actually give legal status to a two-hemisphere world. It may be noted that 
the airplane has abolished a world of hemispheres; it has created a 
monospheric world. 

The only completely true concept of the earth is to be obtained from 
a careful study of the globe itself. In order to build up that concept, 
knowledge is needed with respect to the following: Shape of the earth. 
Size of the earth. Outline of land and water features. Relation of the 
globe to map projections. Scale or ratio in representing distances. Move- 
ments of the earth as a sphere. Features related to earth movements— 
poles, equator, tropics, polar circles, parallels, meridians, circle of illu- 
mination. Results of earth movements—night and day, changing sun 
elevation, the seasons, standard time zones, the date line, etc. 


A Concept of Place 


To think geographically also means that one has a fairly accurate 
concept of place. Not to know where places are is a form of illiteracy 
very common in America. The famous map of the United States as a 
New Yorker sees it, which was sold at the New York World’s Fair, is 
a good illustration. This map 1s funny, extremely funny. The only thing 
not funny about it is that people in every other part of the nation have 
similar place concepts in their minds to work with in their reading, 
voting, and understanding of current events. 

To many people, the cure for not having a concept of place is to buy 
a map and look at it. This is only a small part of the answer. For every 
place which might be mentioned, there are related facts which need to 
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be known. That is, in order to “understand” a place it is not enough to 
find it on a map. Learning a place implies answering three questions: 
Where is it? What is it? To what is it related? Sometimes it becomes 
necessary to add two more questions, namely: Who is there? What are 
they doing? 

For example, when Chicago appears in the news, does it find you 
“place” conscious? Let’s try it. 

Chicago is in North America, in the United States, in the State of 
Illinois, in Cook County, at the southwestern corner of Lake Michigan. 
It is a city, a multimillion city, one of the dozen largest cities in the 
world, exceeded in size in the Americas only by the city of New York. 
It grew up on a flat strip of lake plain, at the mouth of the Chicago 
River, at a stopping point along an old French voyageur fur-trading 
route. It developed as a small port on Lake Michigan. It boomed with 
the construction of the I. and M. Canal. It later became a terminal point 
for many railways from the East. As the midlands developed into the 
greatest agricultural region on earth, Chicago became a primary market 
and a focusing point for a giant web of railways. These concentrated 
many raw materials, and lake traffic brought in many more, making 
Chicago one of the great manufactural districts of the world. This caused 
a vast growth of business—publishing, merchandising, banking, and so 
forth. Chicago is therefore related to the mouth of a small river, to an old 
lacustrine plain, to Lake Michigan, to the fertile soils of the Midwest, 
to the Illinois waterway, and to a strategic east central location. 

“All very elementary,” you may say. Yes, it is elementary—for you, 
but it is not so elementary for a Mexican or a Belgian or a Roumanian. 
Suppose you try it for Ciudad Mexico, Caracas, Sydney, Moscow, or 
Shanghai. Or perhaps you'd like to try places like Schliisselburg, 
Smolensk, Vyazma, Orel, Kharkov, and Taganrog, upon which the 
fate of the world once hung. Or perhaps you would like really impor- 
tant places, such as Martaban, Kiska, Changsha, Khyber, Chittagong, 
and Diarbekr (that is, they are really important under certain con- 
ditions). 

Obviously, few people know anything like all the places in the world; 
probably no one knows them all. But the educated person should know 
a great many. What is more important, he can be taught the method for 
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learning places. Certain kinds of maps show only names, but other kinds 
show land surface, rainfall, temperature, native vegetation, transporta- 
tion, economic activity, population density, and many other data. A 
good school atlas will show all of these. There are sets of comparative 
maps for each continent, and for some countries individually, which 
enable a class to see not only what most of the important places and 
features of the world are, but where they are, to what they are related, 
and with what they are to be correlated and compared. 


A Concept of Position 


The geographical term position comes from the Latin verb, pono (to 
place or put). Since the earth has no ends, corners, edges, or guide lines 
on it, where a place is becomes literally a question of where we place it. 
The earth’s spinning motion establishes points which we call poles. Mid- 
way between these poles, we can draw a line around the world called 
the equator. Between each pole and the equator we can draw more cir- 
cles. These are all parallel to, but smaller than, the equator. They become 
smaller and smaller as one goes toward each pole. Running at right angles 
to the first set of circles is a second set. The circles of the second set are 
not parallel to one another. Instead they are drawn so as to intersect one 
another at each pole. Each one is a complete earth circumference. Looked 
at in another way, they all radiate outward from the North Pole, curve 
around the world, and again intersect at the South Pole. Each circle is an 
equator, only it isn’t called that. Instead it is called a “meridian circle.” 

Since all of these circles are alike, it was necessary to choose one of 
them as a starting line. The meridian which runs from pole to pole 
through London was chosen as the zero line or Prime Meridian; the other 
half of this circle, in the Pacific Ocean, is called the Date Line (Longi- 
tude 180). 

Thus the earth is covered with a mesh or network of imaginary lines, 
each with its proper number. This network is used to express position. 
A fly on a screen door, reporting his position to another fly on the ceil- 
ing, might logically say, “Come to see me, Elmer. I am on the eleventh 
wire above the cross brace and on the twenty-eighth wire to the right of 
the vertical brace in the door. In other words, the coordinates of my 
position are 11 wire up X 28 wire right.” Very truly yours, Mabel. 
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In precisely the same manner, a ship at sea may report its position as 
Latitude 11° N. * Longitude 28° W. 

Intelligent geographical thinking employs and interprets correctly such 
indications of position. The position of Chicago is 41.50° N. X 87.40° W. 
To one who understands this, it means that Chicago is a little farther 
north than New York, Madrid, or Peiping; almost as far north as Boston 
or Rome; nearly 500 miles farther from the equator than is Buenos Aires 
or the Khyber Pass. It also means that the length of daylight in Chicago 
varies from about sixteen hours in midsummer to about eight hours in 
midwinter. It also means that local sun time is an hour earlier in Chicago 
than in New York, about six hours earlier than in London, and about 
two hours later than in San Francisco. 


A Concept of Situation 


The geographic term, situation, comes from the Latin word situs 
(site). The site or situation of a place is its natural location—its location 
in terms of features made by nature. Situation, thus, is natural or physical 
location, whereas position is mathematical and cartographical location. 
Measuring the parts of Greater New York in terms of situation, Brook- 
lyn, Manhattan, and Richmond are islands; Bronx is a peninsula; and 
the cities on the New Jersey side of the Hudson River are coastal or 
littoral. 

In Europe one may see clearly the different kinds of situation enjoyed 
or endured by different countries, Britain is insular, Norway is penin- 
sular, Holland is coastal or littoral, Germany and Russia are largely 
continental. The situation of Italy is quite complex: most of it is insular- 
peninsular, the Riviera is littoral, northern Italy is continental. In her 
aggressive dreams of empire, Italy hopes to expand so as to obtain an 
around-the-Mediterranean-Sea situation. Some geographers have a word 
for this kind of expansion—‘“‘circumthlassic.” 

The situation of most countries is inadequate in some respects. Dis- 
satisfaction with its situation often explains a great deal of a nation’s 
behavior. Germany, for example, is almost wholly continental. In 1914, 
this led her to try to break out to the sea. In 1939, it led her to try to 
conquer the entire continent of Europe. Russia’s continental situation 
has led her into a two-hundred year attempt to obtain a warm water port 
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on the world ocean, an attempt which has produced several wars and 
a dozen bitter diplomatic struggles. 

The case of Japan struggling against her natural situation is most in- 
teresting of all. One hundred years ago, Japan’s situation was purely 
insular. She fought wars with China and Russia, annexed Liaotung and 
Korea and became partially peninsular. Next she received the pelagic 
possessions of Germany as mandates. These possessions are islands, but 
they are not insular in the sense that the main islands of Japan are insular, 
They are tiny specks in a wide ocean—pelagic in situation. Japan’s dream, 
of course, was to become completely circumthlassic about the Sea of 
Japan, but Russia stood in her way. Thwarted in her ambition, Japan 
boldly annexed the littoral parts of South China, and continental Man- 
churia and North China, and finally undertook to conquer the whole 
Orient. A year later, her composite situation had become amazingly com- 
plicated—insular, peninsular, littoral, continental, isthmian, and pelagic. 

The territory of the United States illustrates various kinds of geograph- 
ical situation quite clearly. Florida is peninsular, New Jersey is littoral 
or coastal, Delaware is peninsular, Western New York (and adjacent 
parts of Ontario) is an isthmus between lakes Erie and Ontario, Nan- 
tucket is insular, Hawaii is pelagic. It may be truly said that a clear 
concept of geographic situation is part of geographical thinking. 


A Concept of Space Relation 


More important than concepts of either position or situation, is a 
proper idea of space relation. Other names for this are locus, geographical 
location, vicinal location, and relative location. Whatever you may call 
it, it means the location of a place or an area as seen in relation to other 
places or areas. 

For example, in terms of the great transcontinental land area which 
we know as the United States, Chicago, Omaha, Saint Louis, and Kansas 
City are centrally located. In other words, they lie in a large central area 
which might be thought of as America’s “heartland.” Around this is a 
wide zone of adjacent location, including such cities as Atlanta, Fort 
Worth, Denver, Duluth, Scranton, and Richmond. Still farther away 
on the outer fringes lie the parts of the United States which have peri- 
pheral location—New England, Del-Mar-Va, the Carolina capes and 
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sounds, Florida, the Rio Grande Valley, the Far West, the northern 
Great Lakes country. 

In Europe, Germany, Poland, Switzerland, and the Danube states 
are centrally located, comprising the general area which the Germans 
call “Mittel-Europa.” Around this is an adjacent or marginal zone com- 
prising Britain, southern Scandinavia, the Ukraine, the Balkan states, 
Italy, northern Spain, France, and the Low Countries. Peripherally 
located are Northern Scandinavia, Finland, eastern Russia, Greece, Sicily, 
Portugal, Iceland, and a few other areas. 

Australia offers a surprising contrast to Europe and North America. 
Its central area is practically all desert; its adjacent zone is mostly semi- 
arid; only its periphery is very productive or very densely populated. 

When we examine geographic location on a pole-centered world map, 
some surprising things come to light. The lands around the Arctic Ocean 
(particularly those about the Norwegian Sea) and the lands of northwest 
Europe and eastern North America which face the North Atlantic form 
a zone of central location in the world. Latin America, Australasia, and 
southern Africa are peripheral. An intermediate zone of adjacent loca- 
tion includes northern Africa, most of Asia, and western North America. 

If we examine the world map carefully, we can see some points with 
an entirely different kind of locus, namely, strategic location, Near the 
center of the map are Iceland and Greenland. At present they are unde- 
veloped, but as the Air Age moves forward, they promise to become the 
foci of air traffic between Eurasia and the Americas. Potentially, their 
location is highly strategic. Around them, but some distance away, is a 
ring of other strategic locations: Montreal, Seattle, and New York— 
gateways to North America; Shanghai, Canton, Port Arthur, Rangoon, 
Calcutta, Karachi, and Bushire—gateways to Asia; the Channel ports 
and the Dardanelles—portals to Europe. Out beyond these is a second 
ring of strategic loci: Panama, Gibraltar-Suez-Aden, and Singapore. Far 
out, at or near the ends of the radiating points of land, are Cape Town, 
Sydney, and the River Plate ports. Some of these are strategic because 
they are focal points; some because they are gateways or portals; some 
because they are nodes on lines of transit; some because they are inter- 


stitial between productive and populous areas, and hence act as corridors 
for traffic. 
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In many respects, geographical location is the most important environ- 
mental factor in-:the world. It governs the building of roads, railroads, 
canals, and communication lines, and the routing of airways. These man- 
made things, in their turn, then become factors which help to create or 
modify geographic location. For example, from 1775 to 1825, Cumber- 
land Gap (in the Southern Appalachian hill country) was probably the 
most strategic location in the United States. After the construction of 
the Erie Canal, it lost its significance almost entirely, and the lowland 
from New York Harbor to Lake Erie usurped its importance. Along 
the latter strategic interstitial corridor now lie the cities of New York, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, and scores of lesser places. When 
men crossed the West in covered wagons, Independence, Missouri, was 
a strategic place. When transcontinental railways were built, Chicago 
became preeminent. 

When commercial life centered in the Mediterranean Sea, Venice, at 
the head of the Adriatic, was the gateway to Europe, and Brenner Pass 
became the doorway between North and South Europe. When com- 
merce moved to the North Atlantic, the mouths of the Weser, Elbe, 
Rhine, and Thames became Europe’s portals. Today, Venice is a tourist’s 
paradise and Brenner Pass a place where pseudo-Caesars meet for their 
tub-thumping antics in a “war of nerves.” 

Czechoslovakia, almost enclosed by a curved mountain range, was, 
during the ages of ground warfare, known as the “Citadel of Europe.” 
With the coming of the airplane, it became merely the prison of Europe. 

When sailing vessels were the vogue, the Canary Islands, the Azores, 
and the Virgin Islands were important locations, Later, the steamship 
made the Isthmus of Panama so important that a gigantic canal was cut 
through that isthmus. Now, with the coming of transoceanic air service, 
such points as Miami, Havana, and Caracas are growing in importance. 

And so it goes, all over the world. Geographic location, being a matter 
of relative values, seldom remains fixed; it ebbs and flows with the tides 
of men’s affairs, with the streams of human ideas and values. But it is 
nonetheless real at any specific time and place. It must underlie a nation’s 
thinking, its trade, its public improvements and works, its international 
relations. It must create and guide its national defense and its military 
and naval undertakings. 
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A Concept of Environment 


Most Americans are fully aware that any one of us is born into the 
world with a natural animal equipment which is determined by our 
complex heredity. Most Americans know, too, that as soon as a person is 
born, he begins to live in, and be acted upon, by a set of surroundings 
which we call environment. What is usually meant is the social or human 
environment—the home, the school, the church, the community, the 
state, and the general “climate of opinion and thinking” made by other 
people. This social environment is highly important insofar as it affects 
the individual human being. 

Outside the social environment, however, is another much bigger and 
wider environment which is usually ignored or overlooked. This is the 
natural environment. We must observe and study it, watch and come to 
know and understand it, if we are to think geographically. It affects 
tribes, clans, communities, states, nations, and empires of people very 
vitally. The social environment plays a large part in shaping individuals, 
while the natural environment often affects them only indirectly and in 
a secondary manner. But the natural environment affects big groups of 
people in very direct and important ways. For example, when Germany 
talks about Lebensraum, it means that she has become dissatisfied with 
her natural environment. When Japan announces her Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere, it means that she has overpopulated her small 
island environment. When Italy tries to conquer the Mediterranean 
Basin, it means her policy of encouraging the Italians to have big families 
has run bang up against the fact that her rocks are barren of coal and 
iron and copper and oil, that her agricultural lands are all developed. 
When the Irish emigrate to America, and blame England for most of 
their troubles, it means that the Irish weather is cooler and damper than 
usual and that the potato crops have failed. When five or ten million 
Chinese are drowned by floods or die of starvation, it indicates that they 
have failed to cope with their environment. And so it goes, day after day 
all over the world: the natural environment is ever present and power- 
ful; it has constantly had, not a finger, but a whole hand in man’s affairs. 

Now the natural environment includes a great number of things—all 
the elements, forces, factors, materials, and resources of the world of 
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nature. The list is bewildering until one classifies and sorts it into some 
simple pattern. When one does this, it is not difficult to comprehend, 
For example, in any locality or portion of the earth’s surface, the natural 
environment consists of the following fourteen elements: Geomatical 
position. Geographical situation. Relative location. Size. Form. Climate, 
Soil. Minerals and rocks. Land surface features. Water features. Under- 
ground water resources. The ocean and its coasts. Natural plant life. 
Native animal life. 

These combined give man his natural environment in any place or 
area, and the ways in which they are combined are almost endless. No 
two places on earth have exactly similar environments, although some- 
times widely separated areas do resemble one another in many ways. 

Geographical thinking requires that we know, understand, and be able 
to appraise the environment—to see it always as a background for men’s 
affairs, to perceive its role in the behavior of nations. 


A Concept of Geographic Adjustment 


Man in southern New York has a little soil, almost no minerals, a 
humid continental climate, but a fine harbor on a broken, protected coast 
zone, a strategic relative location, and comparatively good access to the 
interior of the United States. As a consequence, he has developed com- 
merce and manufacturing on an unsurpassed scale. Man in northern New 
Jersey, with a little more soil, humid continental climate, no coast zone, 
and a less strategic location, has developed dairying and market garden- 
ing. Man in Iowa, with humid continental climate and much good soil, 
has developed a corn and livestock agriculture. Farther west, with semi- 
arid continental climate and much good soil, man has developed wheat 
farming. Still farther west, with much good soil and a dry continental 
climate, man has developed sheep and cattle ranching. 


Man in Norway takes to the sea and becomes a merchant sailor or a 
fisherman. Man in Belgium takes to the land and raises potatoes, sugar 
beets, cabbages, and rye, or he works in a mill or a factory. Man in 
western Pennsylvania mines coal; in Wisconsin he feeds and milk cows; 
in central Oklahoma he drills oil wells; in Siam he works in the rice fields. 
Why does he act this way? Not entirely from choice, certainly. What 
he does unquestionably bears some relation to the natural environment. 
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We have learned to think geographically when we are able to recognize 
and understand this fact. The industries and behavior of man are not 
strange; they are natural. They are natural because they result from his 
adjusting himself to the natural environment as reasonably as he knows 
how. 

Man adjusts himself to nature in innumerable ways. The picture of 
man and environment appears, at first glance, to be as complicated as a 
scrambled egg. To the geographer, however, the picture is fairly easy 
to read and interpret. In the first place, everything man does falls into 
one or the other of three kinds of activities—economic, social, or political. 

Economic activities lie at the very roots of society, since mankind 
exists only because of its ability to produce economic goods. Economic 
production, therefore, is to be found wherever there are human beings. 
Economic production is nothing more or less than a process wherein man 
uses the natural environment to obtain the means of life. Each separate 
industry represents the use and exploitation of certain specific elements 
and resources in the environment. For example, where man utilizes the 
soil and the climate, and to a lesser extent land relief, drainage, ground- 
water, and location, the result is agriculture 
and types. 





agriculture of many kinds 


In addition to these economic adjustments, mankind also makes social 
adjustments to his environment. These include accommodations to 
nature in the matter of population, density, and distribution; social habit 
(whether nomadic or sedentary, rural or urban, and so forth); in settle- 
ment form (temporary camp, farm, village, city, or metropolis); land 
ownership, organization of the social group, social classes and castes; 
and culture traits, such as clothing, diet, houses, religion, customs, and 
so forth. 


= 


The economic and social processes in society make necessary a great 
number of activities in governing, regulating, and policing society. They 
also result in migrations, colonizing projects, and contacts and conflicts 
with outside societies and human groups. Such activities represent polit- 
ical adjustments to the natural world. 

Human society is, by its very nature, compelled to adjust itself to the 
area which it occupies. A society supports itself by suitable economic 
adjustments to the natural environment; it distributes and organizes itself 
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by suitable social adjustments; and it regulates and maintains itself by 
effective political adjustments. The invention of a multiple plow or a sub- 
stitute for silk may wreck its economic adjustments; the automobile or 
the skyscraper may cause its social adjustments to decay; or an inven- 
tion, such as the airplane, may shatter its political adjustments. Such 
instances only reaffirm the fact that geography is primarily man-made— 
but made from the elements and resources of nature. 

Despite these tough and undebatable facts, there is an almost universal 
habit of regarding our social and economic institutions as being man- 
made without any regard for the natural environment. The German 
War Machine in 1939 looked impressive—to some it appeared irresistible. 
And yet it was only an assemblage of iron, coal, wood, leather, petro- 
leum, rubber, chromium, copper, nickel, nitrate, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
and other materials—dug, squeezed, and gleaned from the natural en- 
vironment. It was as geographical as a wheat field, a stone quarry, ora 
tourist resort. 

Locomotives, ships, airplanes, houses, telephones, asphalt streets, axes, 
pocketknives, saws, files, and can openers are made of physical resource 
materials. A cheese, a dose of quinine, a kilowatt of electricity, a geo- 
graphy textbook, a suit of clothes, or a ride in an airplane are made from 
certain materials of the environment and with the aid and cooperation of 
certain others. 

A Rockefeller Church in New York appears to be only religious and 
aesthetic. Actually it represents the profits from Oklahoma, Ohio, Texas, 
California, and Venezuelan oil. A European cathedral is the sum total 
of countless sous, centimes, and kopeks wrung from the beet, cabbage, 
and potato fields of the peasantry. A university in Seattle or Pullman is 
the product of Palouse wheat, Wehatchee apples, Cascade waterpower, 
Puget Sound salmon, and Olympic saw logs. 

All of our structures and institutions have arisen through man’s adjust- 
ment to his natural environment. Columbia University, Berea College, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, the John Crerar Library, the National Art Gallery, 
the Pan-American Union, the Masonic Order, the C.I.O., the Deutsche- 
Amerika Bund, Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Communist Party, and Frank 
Hague’s fantastic political machine, all originated and continue to func- 
tion only because of the ceaseless exploitation of natural resources. In- 
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telligent geographical thinking requires that we recognize that all such 
institutions (and all social and political events, too) are related to the 
environment and its resources. To think of them together, as things 
inseparably related geographically, yields a perspective which most 
Americans do not now possess. 


A Concept of Region 

There is almost nothing we can say about the United States as a whole 
except that it is populated by Americans. When we meet an American, 
however, one of the first things which we say to ourselves is, “He is an 
Easterner, a Southerner, a Midwesterner.” 

The reason for this is that the United States, despite all the standardiz- 
ing forces at work in modern life, shows an amazing amount of geograph- 
ical differentiation. There are seven great regions in our country: The 
East, the South, the Middle West, the Great Plains, the Intermountain 
West, the Pacific Southwest, and the Pacific Northwest. Each of these, 
in turn, is differentiated into homogeneous subregions, districts, localities, 
and communities. 

This differentiation has occurred because people have reacted to their 
environment differently in the several parts of the United States. This 
has always been true but it was not so constantly noticeable during the 
past. Today, with the radio, the airplane, the habit of flooding Congress- 
men with letters from the voters, and the practice of conducting popular 
polls and straw votes, regional differences become very significant. 
Geographical thinking demands that we know these regions and be able 
to think and reason in terms of them.’ 

The United States is not the only country which possesses regions. 
The geogiaphy of Mexico shows the existence of district regions. That 
of Canada does likewise. France, Germany, Russia, or Japan—indeed 
every country on earth—possesses clearly marked regional differences. 
To think geographically means that we are able to recognize regional 


differences and similarities, that we can evaluate them, and think in terms 
of them. 


a For further development of the topic of regionalism, see “Regionalism in American 
Life” by George T. Renner and Mayme P. Renner, Teachers College Record, Vol. 43, 
PP- 337-357, February, 1942. 
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A Concept of Place Continuity 

“There will always be an England,” cry the inhabitants of Britain, 
torn and bleeding under a rain of German bombs. Yes, there will always 
be an England—in the sense that England is an island full of people and 
industry—in the sense that England 1s a place. But England as a mation 
is not a necessarily permanent thing. England as a nation is a historical 
concept. Our education has been such as to make us think only in terms 
of historical continuity. But historical continuities are not necessarily 
permanent: they can be broken; nations can disappear and have disap- 
peared and ceased to exist. Geography teaches another kind of con- 
tinuity—that of place. The place known as England will remain and 
have a human geography no matter who lives in it or possesses it. 

There will also always be a United States, in the sense that there will 
always be a central part of the North American mainland, full of people 
working in relation to their environment. Whether our descendants 
possess it is another matter. That all depends upon our use and conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, our safeguarding of the biological qualities 
of our population,” and the kind of ideas in our heads regarding our- 
selves and the rest of the world—particularly the ideas concerning the 
relations between ourselves and the rest of the world. If we neglect 
resource conservation, human biology, and the cultivation of proper ideas 
of geographic relations, then our hold upon the area known as the United 
States can collapse with astonishing rapidity. 


To live in the world, any nation and its people must think geographi- 
cally. To live in an Air Age, correct geographical thinking is more 
essential than ever. For us, this implies more than possessing and reading 
maps; it means that we must do our thinking from thoroughly geographi- 
cally conditioned minds. It means that we must possess the nine basic 
concepts which underlie geographical thinking, and use them intel- 
ligently in our reasoning about ourselves and the rest of the world. 


2 The influence of our laws, institutions, methods of social and economic reward, upon 
the relative birth rates of able, dull, and moronic classes; our policies and practices in 
public health, sanitation, and so forth. 
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w the year 1941, three books came to the attention of American educa- 
l tors: Education for Family Life, the Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators; Family Living and Our Schools, 
sponsored jointly by the Department of Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Society for Curriculum Study, and the 
United States Office of Education; and Youth, Family and Education, 
which was prepared for the American Youth Commission by Joseph k. 
Folsom. 

It was not a mere accident that these three publications came from 
the press almost simultaneously. At least four important developments in 
education were responsible for this apparent coincidence. First, Home 
Economics as a field in education had expanded to a point where it in- 
cluded in its program not only the aspects of study concerned with food, 
shelter, and clothing, but also the problems of human relations which are 
associated with family life. Second, education as a whole had reached 
the stage where, when broadly conceived, it included all those problems 
which had to do with personal, social, and economic well-being. Third, 
youth wanted for itself an educational program which would include 
materials to aid it in personal adjustments and which would provide 
knowledge and skills for the solution of everyday problems in living. 
Fourth and last, administrators and teachers had come to the realization 


*This is the third in a series of articles to appear in Tue Recorp, dealing with the 
training of teachers for the youth group between the ages of 16 and 25. The introductory 
article, concerned primarily with the training of teachers in the area of work, was written 
by Professor Harold F. Clark and appeared in Tue Recorp for February, 1942. The 
second article in the series, “Health Education and the Functional Curriculum,” by 
Professor Clifford L. Brownell, was published in the April, 1942, issue. 
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that it was essential to include in the educational program for youth 
materials related to the vital problems of daily living. , 

Perhaps no single factor was more instrumental in bringing about 
these educational developments than the Depression. Youth out of work, 
families attempting to maintain decent standards of living on rapidly 
decreasing incomes, and market places filled with inferior goods for 
consumer use forced the nation to the realization that society must be 
served in a more practical way through education, for educated as well 
as uneducated persons were caught in the grip of existing circumstances, 
When the Depression reached its worst phase, it became evident that 
governmental, educational, social, and religious agencies must reevaluate 
their programs in order to attack the immediate problems. As a result 
these agencies in some instances redirected their efforts and new educa- 
tional and governmental agencies were evolved. A new approach to 
education is gradually emerging and problems of personal concern are 
assuming new importance. 

Consumer education, housing, and personal and family relations have 
become significant parts in some educational programs not only for girls 
but also for boys. Materials from the field of Home Economics are being 
included in the educational programs of the more progressive type of 
elementary schools. More students are electing these courses in high 
schools. Colleges and universities are being asked by students to include 
in their curricula courses for non-major students. These carry such titles 
as “Marriage,” “Family Life,” “Personal and Family Relations,” 
“Euthenics,” “Problems of Daily Living,” and others. Many of these 
courses have come as a direct result of petitions submitted to the admin- 
istrators of colleges by the students themselves. 

The oldest course of this kind is the one which has been given for 
many years at the University of North Carolina. The course at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa entitled “Marriage” has received nation-wide attention. 
One of the most recent courses given at the University of California has 
an attendance of five hundred students. In most cases these courses are 
not given by one instructor, but are participated in by representatives 
from the departments of Sociology, Economics, Psychology, Home 
Economics, Health and Physical Education, Religion, Guidance, and 
Medicine. 
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This work, however, is not confined to institutions of higher learning. 
A review of the recent city and state courses of study gives evidence that 
units of work dealing with vital problems of youth have been incor- 
porated. 


A REBIRTH OF PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


Perhaps it took the impact of a social and economic upheaval to force 
us to abandon some of our accepted practices in education and bring us 
to the realization that changes should be made. But the effects of this 
catastrophe will lessen in importance as we face the problems which are 
being created by the globe-encircling war. Education, like labor, agri- 
culture, and industry, must meet new problems which will of necessity 
bring about far-reaching changes in its program for the duration of the 
war. It is to be hoped, however, that educators will be wise enough not 
only to view what is being done to make immediate adjustments in the 
present emergency but that real effort will be directed toward those 
problems and issues which will have permanent value in the educational 
experience of all. 

Rationing in food, textiles, household equipment, and furnishing will 
put new emphasis on problems of production and consumption. Con- 
sumer education may discover that she has a twin sister in education for 
production. Programs for Victory Gardens, food preservation, clothing 
renovation and construction give concrete evidence that many homes 
will again become centers for the production of goods and services. 

In a recent article the president of a leading university, in defining 
education, says: “It consists of the discipline of the mind and the intro- 
duction of human traditions.” Only an educational isolationist could 
devise such a cloistered definition of education at this time. 

“Life is real and life is earnest” and there will be a rebirth of practical 
education; in fact, there is evidence on every hand that this is already 
true. This is a welcome event to youth, to broadminded educators, and 
to those adults who realize that economic and social well-being is not a 
“gift of the gods” but requires personal effort and the acquisition of 
knowledge. Education in the past has been concerned chiefly with 
passing on information, but when youth has stepped out of the school- 
room to face life realistically, often it has been found that boys and 
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girls are inadequately equipped to cope with the everyday problems of 
personal concern and are in no way prepared to become contributing 
members of society. An improvement in standards of living is brought 
about not alone by an increase in money, but by the acquisition on the 
part of individuals of scientific knowledge and improved skills. Workers 
in the Cooperative Extension Service and Farm Security Administration 
have demonstrated this fact by their splendid work with rural families, 

The residence centers which have become a part of the National 
Youth Administration have not only given evidence of the worth- 
whileness of practical education in homemaking, but have shown that 
students also enjoy this experience in learning to do things which make 
for more healthful and efficient living. 

It is estimated that through the work of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, fifty thousand young people have had some training in home- 
making. An extract from Youth and the Future, the latest publication of 
the American Youth Commission, offers a challenge to educators: 


The Commission recognizes the need for both group instruction and in- 
dividual counseling for the purpose of equipping | youth for the responsibilities 
of family living, and regrets that this need is so inadequately met. In most of 
the cases where extensive services of these kinds are being provided at pres- 
ent, there may well be misgivings as to the wisdom of the activities. But the 
Commission hopes that in time, class instruction may be developed on an 
impersonal level, and individuals may be found who are wise enough to help 

solve immediate personal perplexities by individual counseling. 

To be effective and relatively free of risk to the pupil, both class instruc- 
tion and individual counseling on the more difficult topics will require 
syntheses of knowledge from the professions of medicine, social work, 
education, and the ministry. It will be many years before such syntheses can 
be developed to a point warranting general adoption of programs of the 
kind advocated in some quarters. 

Meanwhile, there are some things which can and should be done. Many 
practical and valuable aspects of home management are being effectively 
taught in home economics classes in secondary schools throughout the coun- 
try. Such classes for girls should be made universally available, and the home 
economics classes for boys which exist in a few school systems should be 
widely emulated and further developed. Child care has become a major part 
of the home economics curriculum; this is one of the soundest and most 
valuable elements of training for home and family life, and training in child 
care should be made increasingly available to boys as well as girls. 
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TEACHERS TRAINED FOR THE TASK 


The greatest problem, however, in the fulfillment of these goals which 
have to do with the education of youth in the areas of food, shelter, and 
family life is the lack of properly trained teachers. Home Economics has 
in the past been too narrowly conceived and has frequently been 
“geared” too high to meet the problems of the majority of the people. 
A study of the more recent four-year programs in our colleges and 
universities would lead one to believe that the first difficulty is rapidly 
being overcome. A review of recent literature and programs of meetings 
convinces one that the second difficulty is being recognized and that 
remedial measures are being taken. 

An analysis of the content of the Journal of Home Economics, official 
publication of the American Home Economics Association, reveals a 
much greater diversification of subject matter at the present time than a 
decade ago. Articles on child guidance, parent education, family rela- 
tions, housing, community study, consumer education, enrich its pages. 

The establishment of new federal agencies and the enlargement of the 
functions of those which have been in existence over a period of years 
provide further proof of an expanding vision in regard to education for 
meeting personal and family needs. 

Home Economics at the present time offers the best source of supply 
for workers in this field, since its programs in colleges and universities 
have provided added training in sociology, economics, and psychology. 
A better understanding of the problems of society in order to know the 
conflicts which are having repercussions on individuals and families and 
more knowledge of human behavior and the relation of individual and 
group action are necessary if social and economic problems are to be 
understood and solutions found. Practical work with families, study of 
communities, acquaintance not only with other fields of education but 
with agencies and workers outside the field, are of great importance. 

In teacher education programs of many institutions, the selection of 
prospective teachers is given greater consideration than formerly. Early 
orientation in observation and teaching participation is provided. More 
opportunity for the study of personal and family problems is offered 
through projects carried on in the student’s own home. Community ex- 
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perience is made available to students through actual residence in teacher 
centers over a consecutive period of time. 

Sixty high schools in the state of Maine are prepared to open their 
Home Economics laboratories for family and community use during the 
summer. Three hundred and fifty teachers of Home Economics in the 
State of New York will be employed for the eleventh month of the year 
for home visitation and special aid to communities. Perhaps the greatest 
need of allis to know youth and its problems intimately. 

A new type of program for teacher training may well be devised which 
will include materials from all of the above fields, synthesized and re- 
directed toward the persistent problems of youth. It may be necessary 
to develop a new type of worker for this purpose, one who is equipped 
with basic knowledge and techniques from many fields. Internships in 
community service may well form a part of his educational experience, 

In training workers for this new service, much more attention should 
be given to non-school activities and agencies. The community, with its 
homes, its stores, its churches, and its civic and recreational centers, 
should be the laboratory, the classroom being only the directive force 
or the place for the acquisition of scientific knowledge and skill in the 
proposed solution to problems. An inventory of the community and its 
needs should be made. The problems should be analyzed and studied, 
solutions devised, and plans made in cooperation with home and com- 
munity agencies to test the soundness of the proposed solution and its 
execution. This should be followed by evaluation and reevaluation in 
the light not only of existing conditions but also in anticipation of new 
situations. Social lags might be eliminated in this way and problems of 
rehabilitation and need for remedial measures be forestalled. 

In an article entitled “The National Resources Planning Board in War- 
Time,” in Frontiers of Democracy, February 15, 1942, we find that the 
National Resources Planning Board has presented the objectives of post- 
war planning in terms of “A New Bill of Rights”: 


1. The right to work, usefully and creatively through the productive 
years; 

The right to fair pay, adequate to command the necessities and ameni- 
ties of life in exchange for work, ideas, thrift, and other socially valu- 
able service; 


Ne 
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3. The right to adequate food, clothing, shelter, and medical care; 

4. The right to security, with freedom from fear of old age, want, 
dependency, sickness, unemployment, and accident; 

5. The right to live in a system of free enterprise, free from compulsory 
labor, irresponsible private power, arbitrary public authority, and 
unregulated monopolies; 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or to be silent, free from the spyings 
of secret political police; 

+. The right to equality before the law, with equal access to justice in 

fact; 

The right to education, for work, for citizenship, and for personal 

growth and happiness; and 

9. The right to rest, recreation, and adventure; the opportunity to enjoy 

life and take part in an advancing civilization. 

These rights and opportunities we in the United States want for ourselves 
and for our children now and when this war is over. They go beyond the 
political forms and freedoms for which our ancestors fought and which they 
handed oa to us, because we live in a new world in w hich the central prob- 


lems arise from new pressures of power, production, and population, which 
our forefathers did not face. 


2 4) 


This Bill of Rights, as well as the Bill of Rights conceived by our fore- 
fathers, carries with it certain responsibilities on the part of each citi- 
zen and in turn makes certain demands on society. The right to adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, security, health, and personal growth and happi- 
ness carries with it the definite obligation to acquire the knowledge and 
skills which are necessary to utilize economically, efficiently, and ef- 
fectively natural resources and consumer goods and services and to 
promote through understanding of human behavior those relationships 
which will make for individual well-being and group welfare. Only then 
can we expect to implement the rights so clearly set forth in this docu- 
ment either for youth or for all parts of our society. 

When in education we learn how to meet the problems of youth, and 
when youth assumes its responsibility in regard to its problems, we will 
in part have solved the problems of adult education. Continuous educa- 
tion will be demanded by society because it will be a means of meeting 
new and challenging problems in an ever-changing world. 

May we as educators in this interesting period of civilization be wise 
enough to make this outstanding contribution at this particular time. 
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ESEARCH and study traditionally have prefaced every major advance 
R in adult education in the United States since it became an integral 
part of the educational structure of the country with the establishment 
of the American Association for Adult Education in 1926. That this 
tradition would be continued in the program of the new Institute of 
Adult Education at Teachers College was assured, inasmuch as the Insti- 
tute was designated to assume the responsibilities for research and study 
formerly carried by the Association. Furthermore, it was in the tradition 
that the results of research and study undertaken by the Institute should 
not be harbored in the files of the new organization for the information 
of a few scholars, but should be made public in printed form—in bulle- 
tins, pamphlets, and brochures—for the use of all persons and all agen- 
cies with a professional or a casual interest in adult education. 

With these traditions in mind, the Associates of the Institute, ap- 
pointed by Dean William F. Russell, and its Executive Officer began a 
series of weekly meetings in November, 1941, for the purpose of plan- 
ning a program. The participating Associates were: Professors Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Lyman Bryson, N. L. Engelhardt, H. L. Forkner, Wilbur 
C. Hallenbeck, Helen Judy Bond, I. L. Kandel, Irving Lorge, and Ernest 
G. Osborne. 

In the course of these weekly sessions nearly one hundred possible 
“areas of interest” for study and research were examined, some of them 
in detail. As the work progressed it soon became evident that a service of 
high importance to all adult education workers would be performed if a 
statement setting forth the areas of interest most in need of careful study 
were published and given wide distribution. It was felt that the publica- 
tion of a detailed list would elicit from workers in adult education criti- 


cism of the Institute’s program of studies that would be valuable for a 
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number of reasons: in determining emphases, approaches to problems, 
and additions to the activities proposed; in providing for other institu- 
tions and organizations suggestions for researches and studies that might 
be undertaken elsewhere than at Teachers College, whether in formal 
cooperation with the Institute or not; in suggesting to operating organi- 
zations areas wherein actual experimentation and demonstration might be 
undertaken; in stimulating operating organizations and institutions to 
make careful observations, records, compilations, and analyses based on 
their activities, for their own future guidance and for the assistance of 
others operating in similar or allied fields. 


STUDIES RELATING TO THE WAR EFFORT 


Since in the course of these deliberations there occurred the entry of 
the United States into the World War, the Associates unanimously 
agreed that for the year ending June 30, 1942, and as long thereafter as 
the war emergency might continue, the program of the Institute should 
be directed primarily at problems of adult education closely related to 
the successful prosecution of the war. With the acknowledged inter- 
dependence of adult education and democratic processes in mind, it was 
recognized that the chief area of possible service would lie in the field of 
public morale, both civilian and military. Important long-time projects 
not intimately connected with the war and its problems will not be aban- 
doned, but will be postponed. The single exception to this policy will lie 
in problems of adult education inherent in post-war reconstruction, par- 
ticularly with relation to educational activities to be commenced 
promptly after a declaration of peace and for which a considerable time 
of preparation may be involved. 

In view of the decision to emphasize studies relating directly to the 
war effort, there appears at the top of the list of needed studies and re- 
search in adult education prepared by the Associates, under the heading 
“Studies and Activities of Urgent Nature Related to War Effort,” the 
question, What is the relationship, actual and potential, of adult educa- 
tion to military and civilian morale? A second question, in this category, 
follows: What practical services can the adult education movement sup- 
ply in these areas in terms of trained leadership and materials—in print, 
in motion pictures, in form for radio presentation, and in other media? 
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“Production of Printed Materials for Adult Education” is the second 
major heading on the list. The preparation of teaching materials on the 
adult elementary level is proposed, specifically the preparation of a 
simple manual for teachers to assist them in the development of their 
own teaching materials for use with the illiterate and barely literate and 
for the aid of men in military service. Such a manual would present ma- 
terials in nutrition, health, history and government, consumer education, 
agriculture, and other areas. 

The preparation of background materials at various levels is also pro- 
posed. As a matter of fact, work on these has already begun, and it is 
expected that the first two pamphlets in a series to be entitled “Theaters 
of War” will be issued in May. Australia and India are the “Theaters” to 
be covered in these initial publications. Their geography, history, indus- 
tries, the manners and customs of their people, their importance in the 
war will be considered. Self-explanatory maps will illustrate the text, 
and color will be used for eye appeal. The cost will be low, to make pos- 
sible wide distribution, not only to schools and adult groups but also to 
the military forces. 

Also proposed are materials for discussion groups, both for leaders and 
for group members, on topics of general and current interest connected 
with the war and with the strengthening of democratic processes. These 
materials would include discussion guides based on films and on radio 
transcriptions. 

In order to make printed materials more effective for adult use it seems 
necessary to the Associates to study different forms of illustration to de- 
termine the comprehensibility and appeal of various types of illustration 
at various reading levels. Line drawings, graphs and charts, symbols, ef- 
fective uses of color, the kinds of ideas capable of translation into illus- 
tration are some of the topics that such a study would embrace. 

“Social and Educational Planning on a Nationalistic Basis” is the third 
major heading included in the list, with post-war reconstruction as the 
leading topic, followed by a series of thought-provoking queries: 


1. To what degree can changes in adult education be foreseen as outcomes 
of current social and economic activities stimulated by the war? 

2. Can inventories be made of social and economic changes as they occur 
both here and abroad and can such changes be made the basis for inter- 
pretative action? 
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3. To what degree will war institutions, such as the selective service, con- 
tinue in post-war periods? How can such agencies function in guidance, 
rehabilitation, and for training and selection into peacetime armies with 
world-wide service? 

4. In what ways will the tremendous effort now being expended on war 

aviation needs affect social, economic, and educational conditions with 

similar stress on aviation in peacetime? 

What will be the place of adult education in the large-scale housing 

projects which will multiply rapidly as part of the work of the Federal 

Works Reserve? 

6. What are the changes that have been affecting urban development, and 
what new emphases will make for more drastic change than in the past? 


wa 


Under “Wartime Activities of Citizens,” another heading in the cate- 
gory, “Social and Educational Planning on a Nationalistic Basis,” the 
question is raised as to whether a rapid study could be made to deter- 
mine changes in adult education needs brought about by the nation’s 
entry into war, to the end that adult education organizations prepare 
themselves immediately to meet possible new needs in nutrition, voca- 
tional training, etc. Here also is included a query regarding the feasi- 
bility of setting up experimental courses in adult education to promote 
thinking on geo-politics, on the impending impact of aviation on adult 
life, and on the influence of war change upon cities, housing, and the like. 

Studies relating to the needs of individuals in military service are also 
proposed. One of these would cover the educational backgrounds of 
men in the U. S. Army, as revealed in answers to questionnaires circu- 
lated by the War Department, for the purpose of determining soldier 
interests, attitudes, and needs. Another would deal with men rejected 
for military service, to determine nutrition factors responsible for re- 
jection and to provide data upon which to base adult education programs 
in nutrition for prospective selectees. The Institute has already taken 
steps to explore the educational problems that will arise when peace 
comes by organizing, in cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission, the Commission on Post-War Training 
and Adjustment. The first meeting of the New Commission is to be held 
late in May, and will consider particularly the need of soldiers, sailors, 
and others mustered out of the armed forces and industry for education, 
rehabilitation, guidance, and adjustment. 
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The idea is proposed that a cooperative effort be made to induce adult 
education leaders in private and public agencies, including military agen- 
cies, to make detailed observations and analyses of practices in adult edu- 
cation activities connected either directly or indirectly with war work. 
The objective of such an effort would be the collation of these observa- 
tions by a central study and research body like the Institute of Adult 
Education of Teachers College and consequent determination regarding 
the success or failure of departures from ordinary practice and the rea- 
sons therefor. 


OTHER SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


Following these proposals relating to the war, the list of other subjects 
suggested for research is given, to be undertaken now or, as time permits, 
after the peace. Administration of Adult Education, Backgrounds of 
Adult Education, Methods and Procedures in Adult Education, Studies 
in Fields Related to Adult Education, Studies of Areas Served by Par- 
ticular Agencies and Institutions in Adult Education, Studies in Special 
Areas of Adult Education Activity, Studies of Adult Students in Terms 
of Interests, Attitudes, and Needs, Studies in Fields of Adult Activity 
hitherto not directly identified with Adult Education are the chief 
headings. 

Limitations of space will not permit a detailed account of the studies 
proposed under each heading. A summary of the points covered will 
suffice to indicate the substance of the studies proposed. In the section 
on Administration of Adult Education it is suggested that principles of 
organization and administrative practices in various types of adult edu- 
cation institutions—libraries, schools, settlements, museums, etc.—be 
studied for purposes of determining those most effective. Monographs on 
over thirty types of adult education, written from a historical point of 
view and covering the reasons underlying the development of the sub- 
jects under discussion, the factors accounting for the manner of develop- 
ment, and other pertinent matters, are proposed in the section on Back- 
grounds of Adult Education. Analyses of discussion methods, the forum, 


the motion picture discussion, correspondence, and other methods gen- 
erally in use in leading and teaching adults, and of classroom techniques 
are proposed under Methods and Procedures in Adult Education. Study 
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of the small town or village and of the rural church is advocated to de- 
termine the character and virility of adult education in the rural scene, 
and a survey of educational methods used by agencies dealing with health 
is also suggested in the section on Studies in Fields Related to Adult 
Education. 

A study of the discussion program of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in various states, including an examination of methodology, 
content, materials used, is proposed in the division covering areas served 
by particular agencies and institutions in adult education. General 
studies of agencies and institutions similar in character to the Studies in 
the Social Significance in Adult Education published by the American 
Association for Adult Education are also suggested. 

Studies in Special Areas of Adult Education include guidance and ad- 
justment, agricultural extension, nutrition, consumer education, and 
family education. In this section also the problem is posed of a new type 
of book-reviewing service for librarians, carrying forward the work 
done by the Readability Laboratory to enable librarians to choose books 
with a more exact knowledge of their contents in terms of the type of 
reader to be served. In view of the increasing number of older persons 
with leisure for adult education, the Associates included a survey of old- 
age pensioners in the studies of interests, attitudes, and needs of adult 
students, along with case studies of students in other age groups and on 
other economic levels. 

Studies of publishing in its relation to adult education and a study of 
the impact of adult education upon other forms of education complete 
the suggestions set forth in the list. 

The full program will be published in pamphlet form and will be 
ready for distribution early in May. In accordance with the expressed 
desire of the Associates to maintain a close relationship with the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, the first distribution will be to 
members of the Association. The desirability of close contact between 
a research and study agency like the Institute, on the one hand, and a 
general organization comprising leaders of many types of adult education 
like the Association, on the other hand, is self-evident. In addition, the 
Institute, through the Association, has opportunity to serve directly cer- 
tain other of the more important operating organizations of adult educa- 
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tion in specific fields, for instance, the National University Extension 
Association, the Department of Adult Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and others. 

Copies of the pamphlet will be available on request to administrators 
and students contemplating research in adult education, and correspond- 
ence regarding proposed research in this field is invited, whether or not 
it is contemplated that the work will be conducted at Teachers College. 
One of the major purposes of the Associates in preparing so extensive a 
list of research and studies in adult education is to suggest to the student 
the fertility that lies in this hitherto slightly cultivated field. The field 
seems rich and wide and there is little doubt that the serious worker wil] 
find its cultivation well worth while. 











Bibliography of Thomas H. Briggs 
1915—1942 


INTRODUCTION 


o the many friends of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs it is very gratifying 
T 0 have presented a compilation of his contributions to literature 
in the field of education and other areas of interest. In surveying the 
items comprising this Bibliography, one is impressed that such a variety 
of subjects should have come from the pen of one man in so short a 
time. Indeed, to scan the titles is to swing through the history of 
secondary education in America and foreign lands. The range and 
character of the material proclaim a fearless man on the firing line at- 
tacking problems critically and forcefully, pricking the complacency of 
educational workers into sensitivity and pragmatic action. The imple- 
mentation of the philosophy herein discussed can be traced in the many 
and varied changes in educational practice in the American secondary 
schools during the past twenty-five years. A meticulous and cautious 
worker, a creative thinker, a keen analyst, a dynamic pragmatist, Dr. 
Briggs has brought to all workers in the field of education a wealth of 
ideas and principles for charting a course through a war-torn world, and 
for projecting a program into the post-war era. Students of education 
will continue to look for further enlightenment from one to whom they 
have looked for leadership during the past thirty years. 


MAXIE N. WOODRING 


1915 
“Secondary Education.” Chapter in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, Vol. 1, pp. 127-57. United States Office of Education, 1914. 


1916 
“General Science in Secondary Schools.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 17, 
pp. 1-12, January. 
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“Cooperation in English.” The English Journal, Vol. 5, pp. 157-63, March. 
“Secondary Education.” Chapter V in Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, Vol. 1, pp. 113-30. United States Office of Education, to1¢, 


1917 
“Secondary Education.” Chapter VII in Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, Vol. 1, p. 10. United States Office of Education, 1916, 
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The Evolving Elementary School Plant 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LEMENTARY school buildings have always been in the process of 
E evolution. When the one-room building with its jacketed stove 
first appeared, American school facilities had already passed through a 
long series of adjustments. From the one-room school to the combination 
of classroom units grouped together in a building on a city block, much 
experimentation went on and considerable progress was made. The prob- 
lem confronting the administrator today is to discover those recurring 
school plant changes which have permanent values and to anticipate im- 
minent needs which may necessitate further changes. 

A review of school plant literature indicates the stresses which have 
been placed from time to time upon elementary school planning. At one 
time there was a controversy between the advocates of the one-story and 
the multiple-story building. At another time discussion centered about 
unit types of structures versus compact central corridor types. The pla- 
toon school standardized education as well as the building which was to 
serve it. One fire disaster after another shocked the nation into emphasiz- 
ing the character of stair wells and the nature of exits. The centralized 
system of ventilation determined in large measure the nature of the build- 
ing which it ventilated. Other discussions centered around the amount 
of the building that should go into the ground and whether toilet facili- 
ties should be placed where they would best serve the comfort and needs 
of human beings or in the basement recesses to economize on the original 
cost of installation. In fact, the literature on school buildings has said 
altogether too little about how educational purposes might dictate or 
determine the character of the school plant. 

In the past there has been considerable agitation about the standardi- 
zation of school buildings. Some cities have actually gone so far as to 
make uniform all the facilities and spaces to be incorporated in their ele- 
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mentary school buildings, regardless of the character of the people or of 
the neighborhood to be served. State departments have entrenched in 
law elements of standardization which have no foundation in science or, 
in some instances, they have prepared school building plans which were 
intended to be used widely throughout the state irrespective of the local 
educational needs. 

The standardized school building, with the same kinds of classrooms 
and special rooms for all communities, should not be accorded wide ap- 
proval in a democratic state or in any single city. In a recent survey of 
a city school system the index of educational need of all communities 
within the city was determined. In determining the variation in needs, 
thirty-eight factors were used, including those of population distribution, 
health conditions, housing conditions, and social conditions. The appli- 
cation of these indices to the various communities of the city shows a 
range in educational need of one to six. In other words, the educational 
program that would satisfy one section of the city would be quite un- 
like the educational offerings that would meet the needs of other sections. 

When education was confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
standardization of the schoolhouse might have found some justification. 
With education broadening today to include the educational programs 
having their ramifications in all aspects of child, family, and community 
development, even to the rationing of sugar, it is clear that the school- 
house might better be planned for as many adaptations and services as 
can be anticipated. It would seem logical to plan for the slum area school 
facilities which are far better and more inclusive than the provisions 
made in the highly favored economic area. At least this should be done 
if our much vaunted principle of equal opportunity is to be made a 
reality. Unfortunately, the standardization of school plant tends still 
further to widen the gap between the economically poor and the more 
prosperous regions of a city. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


At this point due credit should be given to the vast improvement that 
has taken place in school buildings in the fields of safety, sanitation, 
lighting, heating, acoustics, and ventilation. As progress has been made 
in plumbing, artificial lighting, acoustics, in the character of building 
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Engelhardt School Building Portfolios 
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materials, and the like, the advantages have been slowly incorporated in 
the school plant. This emphasis upon the mechanistic aspects of planning 
is, however, merely a beginning of elementary school building. All the 
advantages that accrue from research and experimentation in the field 
of mechanics can continue to be utilized in future buildings. The real 
problem confronting the profession, however, is to discover how the re- 
sults of research and experiment in education should determine the char- 
acter of the spaces in which educational programs are being carried on. 

This past year the writer collected the floor plans, elevations, archi- 
tectural details, and descriptions of modern elementary classrooms being 
built in every state of the Union. As far as possible he endeavored to 
secure classrooms which were considered by some state authority to be 
fairly representative of planning in the state. The resultant portfolio of 
elementary classrooms’ shows some rooms conceived with consideration 
for every phase of human, social relationships and accomplishments 
which form the core of modern elementary school teaching. (See plate 
on facing page.) In this national array of classrooms the evidence is that 
more and more consideration is being given to the elimination of the in- 
stitutional type of spaces and to the planning of cozy living rooms, whose 
atmosphere puts children at ease and causes them to sense their place 
within the social groups of which they are a part. The disturbing factor 
about this national portfolio is that there are still many areas of the 
United States where elementary classroom planning has not changed 
much, if at all, from the practices of many decades ago. The evidence of 
greatest progress appears in the more favored economic areas. Suburban 
towns of large cities of the northeast, as well as the central part of the 
United States, show the best progress. It is hoped that the near future 
will see that the building advances which have been made in these fav- 
ored areas will filter into other sections of the United States, especially 
into the small, isolated communities or the rural sections. 


PLANNING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The basic educational considerations in planning the elementary 
school are associated with the physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 


1 Engelhardt, N. L. and School Planning Associates. Elementary School Classrooms. 
Portfolio A. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
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development of children. For instance, physical development is not cared 
for adequately just through the provision of a gymnasium or a playroom, 
but physical development is associated with quiet, learning, rest, and 
work, just as much as it is with play and recreation. The equipment in 
a school makes a vast difference in the field of physical development. Is 
it equipment that children can readily handle and that may be ad- 
justed to meet various types of children’s needs, or is it equipment which 
thinks of the child as a mere automaton developed by false concepts of 
posture? Do the facilities provide for the development of the kinds of 
physical skills which are essential in child growth? Are the physical fa- 
cilities such that the child learns to express himself as a free-acting, self- 
disciplined social being of a democracy or as a robot of a society con- 
trolled by a dictator? Do the provisions for physical development permit 
of the use of environment, living in the sun and out-of-doors, and learn- 
ing to cope with the problems of nature that will become his everyday 
concern when an adult? 

On the social side, do classroom and auditorium, corridor and ad- 
ministrative suite tend to encourage social competence of individuals 
and groups? Does the building tend to create awe or ease in the child? 
Are the facilities provided which make for learning as well as for par- 
ticipation within the social group, or is everything set up so that the 
child finds himself a single unit of many marching in and out of class- 
room doors? Are spaces for exploration and experimentation actually 
planned so that they become real work areas for children? ‘The aquarium, 
the garden, the kitchenette, the library, the museum, the waterfalls, the 
hillside cave, and the workshop stimulate initiative, arouse curiosity, and 
are parts of the sum total of a school guidance program. The sharing of 
equipment and the opportunity for developing leadership are samples of 
educational objectives for which definite physical provision may be made. 


DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 


The school which is not attractive in itself and in its equipment has no 
place in our democratic scheme of planning. Durable materials which 
appeal to all of the senses and harmonious color arrangements which 
satisfy the emotions help to create surroundings which are construc- 
tively meaningful. Bringing reality into school shop and classroom may 
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well tend to eliminate future emotional conflict. The school which thinks 
in terms of standardized classroom procedures and standardized recita- 
tional processes must be supplanted by the school planned to offer every 
reasonable facility for individual self-expression and for the development 
of group and individual appreciations. Monotonous “shooting gallery” 
corridors constitute evidence of poor building planning. The elimination 
of acoustical treatment as a measure of financial economy may result in 
considerable subsequent social cost associated with problems of mental 
hygiene. 

The classroom, as well as the school building itself, should never be 
representative of cultural lag on the part of our society, The educational 
facilities must not be so planned that they never can be replaced as so- 
ciety’s needs develop. For instance, today our children, through wall 
maps and wall paintings, have a greatly distorted idea of the world. It is 
one based upon Mercator’s projection. It makes flat both the world and 
education. Wall maps may best follow a homolosine or a polar projection 
and world areas painted on corridor or classroom walls may well be put 
on curved instead of flat surfaces. The nutritional needs of children point 
to the necessity of having kitchen units of proper child scale in every 
elementary classroom, and movable work tables and storage cabinets 
will make for adjustment to a variety of needs. 

The future elementary school should be distinctly a community 
school. Recent studies have shown that modern American communities 
have greater need for elementary schools during the first two or three 
decades of their growth, but that the elementary school needs decrease 
rapidly as the community approaches 70 and 80 per cent of residential 
saturation. If long service is sought for the school plant, it must be 
readily usable by adults as well as children, and by adults together with 
children at all times during its life. 

The auditorium of the elementary school should be built according to 
child scale but also must be planned for adult use. The corridors of the 
school may well be the community museum in which accomplishments 
of adults as well as of children are displayed. The library should have 
the charm found in the best-planned homes, and other rooms should re- 
flect the character and spirit of the services they are to render. The 
school building itself need not follow the traditional patterns which we 
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have imported from Europe and which we have modified in some degree 
in this country, but should have a flexibility which represents the adjust- 
ment and growth characteristic of a democracy. Elementary schools, as 
well as the other types of schools, should have their campus. We have 
long enough proceeded in land-rich America to deprive schools of proper 
school sites and natural environments. The elementary school plant 
might follow a true community plan*® with homes set aside for groups, 
with streets for corridors, and all other planning in terms of adjustment 
to the real problems confronting our peoples and their children. 


The evolving schoolhouse of our democracy must be one that is 
planned with daring and vision. The United States has come of age and 
need no longer imitate or follow restrictive traditional patterns. In school 
affairs, as well as in national affairs, we need to exercise leadership and 
work creatively for the common good, The first question to be raised 
in the planning of future schoolhouses is—what kind of beings do we 
want our children to become? Self-reliant, physically sound, fearless, 
constructive, mentally alert, and emotionally stable are some of the quali- 
fications upon which all of us might agree. To achieve these ends, what 
kind of school facilities should we have? 

Proper functional planning of such facilities will stress the mainte- 
nance of democracy, the development of the individual, the creation of 
group solidarity and effectiveness, and the influence of guidance and 
broad opportunity upon individual as well as group advancement. Such 
fixed concepts as the administrative unit, which has been incorporated in 
thousands of school buildings, will give way. In many parts of the 
United States the traditional elementary school plant has already begun 
to take its place among the museum pieces. In all parts of the country 
complete transformation of the elementary school may be expected in 
the years that lie ahead—from the institutionalized stereotype to school 
facilities far better adapted to, and definitely planned according to the 
principles of living and creating upon which real democracy is founded. 


2In this connection, see Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, N. L., Jr. Planning the 
Community School, p. 144. American Book Co., New York, 1940. 








Education in Time of Stress 


ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HESE are trying times: Danger and death and horror have spread 
. eovellntt throughout the world. It seems that the demands of war 
must claim our every effort and that the activities of normal life must 
be completely pushed aside. But we know that this cannot be. The 
activities of business must continue; it is more than ever necessary that 
the life of the home should flow along as evenly as possible; and as for 
our children, how essential it is that their welfare should be guarded, that 
their physical and mental health be maintained, and that the right educa- 
tional opportunities be not curtailed. 

If ever a generation needed super-educational equipment, the genera- 
tion now in America’s schools will need it. No generation in the history 
of man ever faced such tremendous problems of reconstruction as those 
which will inevitably face our boys and girls now in school when they 
go out into the arena of adult life. 

It seems to me that there are two characteristics which we shall wish 
to build into our children. I shall present them to you through the work 
of a great poet, Kahlil Gibran, a Syrian. In his book, The Prophet,’ he 
tells of the mythical land of Orphalese where he, the Prophet, has been 
laboring with the people. Now the time has come for him to return to 
the land of his birth. As he goes down to the sands of the sea to board his 
ship the good people flock after him and ask him to speak to them once 
more from the store of his wisdom. The artist asked him to speak of 
Beauty; the lawyer asked him to speak of Justice; a rich man asked him 
to speak of Giving. 

And a woman who held a babe against her bosom said, “Speak to us 
of Children.” And the Prophet said: 


_. 


1 Published by Alfred A. Knopf. Selections quoted through the courtesy of the pub- 
lisher. 
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Your children are not your children. 

They are the sons and daughters of Life’s longing for itself. 

They come through you but not from you, 

And though they are with you yet they belong not to you. 

You may give them your love but not your thoughts, 

For they have their own thoughts. 

You may house their bodies but not their souls, 

For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow which you cannot visit, 
not even in your dreams. 

You may strive to be like them, but seek not to make them like you. 

For like goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday. 


And then a Ploughman said, “Speak to us of Work.” And the Prophet 
answered, saying: 


You have been told also that life is darkness, and in your weariness you 
echo what was said by the weary, 

And I say that life is indeed darkness save when there is urge, 

And all urge is blind save when there is knowledge, 

And all knowledge is vain save when there is work, 

And all work is empty save when there is love. 


Often have I heard you say, as if speaking in sleep, “He who works in 
marble, and finds the shape of his own soul in the stone, is nobler than 
he who ploughs the soil. 

And he who seizes the rainbow to lay it on a cloth in the likeness of 
man, is more than he who makes the sandals for our feet.” 

But I say, not in sleep but in the overwakefulness of noontide, that the 
wind speaks not more sweetly to the giant oaks than to the least of all the 
blades of grass. 


In these beautiful words the poet sets forth the two characteristics 
which the home and the school want for our children—independent 
self-reliance and respect for honest labor. When the war is won. and the 
time for winning the peace has come these two qualities will be sorely 
needed. 

The third quality with which we should wish to imbue our children is 
a deep love of our country and its institutions. 

Two years ago for an entire year the teachers and children of the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College studied this great American 
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people of ours. Whence did we come? How did we build? This fine ex- 
perience, from the beginning, like all good education, touched the chil- 
dren themselves very closely. From the homes and the families the stories 
of ancestors filtered into the classroom. These gave new life and new 
meaning to our learning. Geography lived—maps came to life; history 
as it had touched the families was exciting, even thrilling! The stories 
of our ancestors as the children wrote them down were far more than 
writing, spelling, grammar, and composition. At the Spring Festival, “We 
Sing America,” which was the culmination of the year’s work, the chil- 
dren sang the songs our fathers sang and told the story of how they 
built. The children gained, I am sure, a fierce pride of country, pride in 
what their fathers have built and are building, a sense of responsibility 
in what lies ahead of them to do—the essence of patriotism—in the 
finest meaning of that word. 

In addition to the powerful patriotic emotions that were stirred, the 
entire school saw democracy at work: it saw sharing at its best; it saw 
each one contributing in terms of his own talent—the welfare of all 
served by the ability of each. 

More than ever, then, education for democratic living needs to be 
sound and sure, both in these times of stress and in the years ahead. If 
public education has had a chance to exert leadership in the past, that 
opportunity will be increased tenfold in the years ahead. We must recog- 
nize and understand the emergency. We must hold fast to our philosophy 
of education and of democratic life. 

Emergencies often call for departures from ordinary procedures. 
They even require at times that we hold in abeyance certain rights and 
privileges which we believe to be essential to democracy. But we must 
be sure not to lose them. They must in time be returned to those to whom 
they belong. 

We must constantly keep in mind, as we adjust ourselves to the times, 
that we are not only educating our boys and girls for 1942, but also for 
1950 and 1960. We must constantly teach them of American democratic 
rights and privileges. We must teach that they must be defended. 

The defense program! The war! We and our children are hearing 
those words over and over again—in the press, on the air, in the home, 
and in the school. Each one, child, teacher, and parent, will ask what he 
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can do to help in this war for the defense of our democratic rights and 
privileges. 

Last summer when in Canada I saw Canada preparing her defense, 
One day I picked up a magazine called Picture Post; it is an English ver- 
sion of our Life or Look. This issue had as its theme: “What We Are 
Fighting For.” On its opposite pages were contrasting pictures—one 
showing the youth of England, the other the youth of Germany. The 
English lad in his punt with his dog beside him fishing in a peaceful pond 
—the German youth in uniforms marching to flags and drums. On one 
page English youth at their cricket games; on the other German boys at 
forced labor in the fields; and so on. I read the Picture Post through 
with interest to find out what the English think they are fighting for and 
to see whether the things they fight for are the things which we hold 
dear and which we should defend. Here they are. I quote: 


“We fight to defend the land we live in.” 

“We fight to preserve free speech and free opinion.” 

“We fight to work out our agreements and disagreements for ourselves.” 

“We fight for the right to continue the struggle for the full fruits of 
our labor.” 

“We fight for the right to choose how we will work.” 

“We fight for the right to choose what we will do with our leisure.” 

“We fight for the right to worship as we choose.” 

“We fight for the hopes and happiness of the children of today, and of 


1950 and of A.D. 2000.” 


It seems to me that these rights are those which are the necessities of 
democratic living, no matter in what land a believer in democracy may 
dwell. 

Defense does not begin with armed conflict. But wise defense begins 
long before armed conflict starts and continues after war has ceased. De- 
fense consists not only in fighting. Wise defense of a nation is predicated 
on knowing what it is you are defending, why you are defending it, and 
what are the sinews of defense. 

And therefore I believe that three things are necessary to an educa- 
tional program for our children in time of war: 


1. Teaching about this United States of America—its land, its people, 
its institutions, its inalienable rights. 
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2. The inculcation of a strong faith in these and a deep conviction as to 
why they should be preserv ved. 


2. An understanding of the great resources, material and human, which 
we must learn and preserve and mobilize for defense. 


Number one in the program has always been a part of American class- 
room curricula—the story of our country, its beginnings, its struggles, 
its growth, and its heroic builders. To teach it again will not be new. 
But to teach this story in conjunction with number two of the program 
—to build within our boys and girls a strong belief in the American 
Dream and what it stands for; to instill within them a deep conviction 
that the Dream must come true; to develop within them a deep love of 
country may make the teaching of the story of America a brand-new 
educational experience for teacher, child, and parent. 

But it is number three of the program that I would stress—the under- 
standing of our great resources, material and human, with which we shall 
win the war, and win the right kind of peace. 

It is not the American way to put our young children and youth into 
uniforms, form them into battalions, regiment their lives, and practice 
them in the arts of war. That was the way of ancient Sparta; that was 
the way of the old Germany and France. Escape from this brought many 
to an America which has always been free from such regimentation of 
the very young. That is the way of the Germany, the Italy, the Japan 
of today. That is a part of the philosophy of totalitarianism. We do not 
want it. It is NOT the American Way. And yet we too want to mobilize 
our children and our youth. We want to develop their bodies normally 
but, above all, we want to develop and utilize their intelligence. We want 
a thinking defense. We should develop the individuality of our boys and 
girls, but in such way as to cause them to work together efficiently as 
a group. 

This, then, should be the purpose of American education: to develop 
men and women whose bodies are strong and healthy; whose feelings 
toward the world and its people are right; whose skills are developed and 
trained; whose knowledge of the world is accurate and broad; whose 
appreciations are fine and sensitive; who think with trained minds; and 
whose actions, while expressing individuality, contribute to the welfare 
of the group, the state, and the world in which they live. 
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Ancient welfare and defense depended almost entirely upon man 
power—numbers—the size and number of the human battalions. Even 
in the last World War to a considerable extent the size of the armies was 
the determining factor. This is true to an extent today. 

But today in war, the number of men is but one of the contributing 
factors. Resources count—resources controlled by intelligence. Fred- 
erick the Great is said to have declared that “An army marches on its 
belly.” Had he lived today he would have added it marches on the steel 
of its tanks, the aluminum of its planes, the fuel which propels both, the 
resources which are essential to modern war and, we must not forget, 
essential to modern living in times of peace. 

But these material resources are not sufficient. They must be utilized 
and controlled by great human resources. A knowledge of material re- 
sources—how they may be utilized, how they must be preserved, and 
the development of the intelligence to utilize and preserve them is as 
important a factor in war and a program of defense as are the material 
resources themselves. 

Would it not be a great educational as well as patriotic experience for 
our children to come to know these great material and human resources 
upon which our defense of Democracy must depend? To learn of their 
abundance in this land of ours—to learn, alas, how they have been wasted 
and exploited; to learn that no longer can such exploitation and waste be 
permitted if our defense is to be secure? The stories are fascinating ones 
—the forest—the mine—the farm—the waterfall—the factory! The 
men who found and developed them—the courage, the faith, the devo- 
tion which made their fruits available to us. No story could be more 
thrilling—more dramatic. No story could be more essential to those who 
must carry on our defense, who must make the American Dream come 
true—our children. 


To many of America’s youth the past four decades or more have been 
rosy ones. It may be—it must be—that the years ahead will be more 
stern, more realistic. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College said that “Education Is 
teaching boys and girls to do better the things which they are likely to 
do anyhow.” Well, one thing is certain: When the Peace comes they are 
going to manipulate and utilize these great resources of ours, material as 
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well as human. It is also certain that the manipulation and utilization of 
these resources in the future is going to be different from the manipula- 
tion and utilization in the past. 

But not only is a knowledge of and right use of these material things 
essential to war and our defense program, but there are human qualities 
which must be preserved and fostered if our American way of life and 
our civilization is to be maintained. 

What is the essence of civilization? Is it the possession of material 
goods? We know that it is not. Some of the possessors of great worldly 
goods have been the most uncivilized of men. Civilization is a human 
quality not a material one. The possession of certain feelings and atti- 
tudes by a people is the measure of their civilization. Civilization is in- 
tellectual and emotional, not material. The ancient Greeks did not possess 
the wealth of the modern world, yet their minds and their sensitivities 
created what we call Greek civilization. Jesus Christ, whose call was 
“Give up all that you have and follow me,” was the prophet of a civili- 
zation which no people in the world has yet attained. Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
in his book Man the Unknown, has said: “Civilization is the develop- 
ment of personality.” And what is personality but the sum total of those 
feelings, emotions, powers of mind and attitudes which an individual 
possesses and is permitted to express? 

In civilized lands the individual and his personality are respected. In 
fascist lands the individual is suppressed, submerged, regimented. In 
a civilized land the state is created for the individual. In a fascist land the 
individual is sacrificed to the state. Nothing is so characteristic of tyranny, 
fascism, nazism as the complete destruction of individuality—man is but 
a number, a cog. Nothing is so characteristic of democracy at its best as 
the development of the individual and the protection of the rights of 
individuality—a land where a man’s a man for a’ that! 

We in America believe in the individual. We recognize the character- 
istics which make for individuality. We believe it our function to dis- 
cover these potentials in boys and girls and to give them a chance to 
express themselves and to grow. The Prophet was right. 

American educators have developed a pretty sound program and now 
they have but to keep on their charted path, stick to their beliefs, per- 
haps more alert to the importance of their work, perhaps more keen in 
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sensing the change in the times, perhaps more awake to the dangers which 
threaten our democratic way of life, perhaps more consecrated to a love 
of our institutions, perhaps more devoted to doing their part in their 
preservation. 

Perhaps each one of us as we try sincerely to play our part with our 
children in this Defense of Democracy Program should try to arrive at 
ideas of what it is we wish to defend! Perhaps it will be helpful to each 
one if he arrives at and states his own faith in what America is to him. 


America is MY country. It was my father’s and his father’s. It was my 
mother’s and her mother’s. They hewed its forests, cleared its land, and 
tilled its soil. Its land is mine because they have trod it so. 

It is a very beautiful land—its jagged line of coast kissed by Earth’s 
two greatest Seas—its two backbones of solid rock reared up as though 
they were barriers to keep my land inviolate; its gentle sloping coastal 
plains—one east, one west with great indentations on whose lips great 
cities teem with countless people; its vast flat lands stretching westward 
binding tight its coastal plains and rows of mountain peaks—flat lands 
whose soil holds the wealth of earth to feed the people of my land; its 
mighty water ribbons, great rivers, crystal clear, whose water quenches 
thirst, whose broad backs carry to and fro my people and their goods, 
whose waters turn the wheels to fabricate those things which men so 
skillfully have made; its forests with their serried rows of trees; its moun- 
tain caverns pouring forth the useful precious ore, A great, vast, kindly, 
generous land—America the beautiful. 

Again, America is folks: rich folk and poor, black and white, young 
and old. From every scattered corner of the earth they came to my land, 
my America, which is now their own. They came with skills and crafts, 
they came with strange ways and customs, and our land blended them 
as one with us. They have their homes, their loves, they labor with their 
minds and hands, they build and build and build—these people of our 
land. They are the real America. 

But my America is more than lands and folks. It is a Dream—a dream 
that ever has been within the minds of those who builded it. 


Shall men be free to wander where they will? 
Shall men be free to speak their mind? 
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Shall men be free to labor at their chosen task? 
Shall all have justice in the law? 
Shall all be privileged to seek the God they know? 
Shall all be governors and not just one? 
Shall each one fearlessly pursue that thing which he calls happiness? 


A Dream—liberty—freedom—opportunity—happiness—that, most of 
all, my country means to me. 








Life Membership to Dr. Strayer 


T THE San Francisco meeting of the 
A.A.S.A., Mr. S. D. Shankland, 
executive secretary, presented Professor 
George D. Strayer with a certificate of 
honorary life membership. 

Mr. SHANKLAND: George Drayton 
Strayer—pioneer in educational admin- 
istration, courageous defender of pub- 
lic education, masterful teacher of a 
generation of men and women—you 
well merit the high esteem of the mem- 
bers of this Association, of vour col- 
leagues in the profession of teaching, 
and of those who as students gained 
both wisdom and inspiration in your 
classes. 

Long years ago, in me—as in many 
others—you put faith in the value of our 
work as teachers. At the same time you 
opened our eyes to the larger useful- 
ness possible for those who added pro- 
fessional study to academic training, a 
conception which was new a quarter 
of a century ago. With matured wis- 
dom you have retained youthfulness of 
spirit. Forthright and incisive in word 
and deed, you have furnished educa- 
tional leadership which counted for 
much. The public schools of America 
owe a great debt to you. 

In all the years that I have spent as 
executive secretary of this Association, 
no more welcome honor has come to 
me than the request of the Executive 
Committee that I present to you a cer- 
tificate of honorary life membership in 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, the oldest department 
of the National Education Association. 

In order that your friends, both far 
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and near, might share in this token of 
confidence, respect, and admiration, 
there are also bound in these volumes 
letters freely written by schoolmen and 
women from every state in the nation. 
Speaking for many here and more who, 
in loyalty to their tasks, are on duty in 
school, in the armed forces, in places 
humble as well as great, I present these 
volumes of the written tributes of those 
who wish you well. 

We tender you this certificate and 
these letters with the pledge that those 
whom you have aided will carry on. 

Mr. Strayer: I have worked with 
Mr. Shankland and with all the other 
men who have meant so much to Amer- 
ican education through this organiza- 
tion. I have been fortunate, above all 
other men in the United States, be- 
cause I have had a chance to sit down 
with them and to be a student of the 
problems of administration along with 
them. I know of no higher privilege, 
because I know of no other group of 
men in public or in private life who 
have rendered a higher service, who 
have been more wholly devoted to the 
common good. 

I will take these letters and read 
every one of them. I promise you that 
I will go back and read them over and 
over again, and my sons and their sons 
will say, “What a generous, fine group 
of people they were who were so good.” 
There comes to me a feeling of grati- 
tude for the friendship which I know 
is expressed in these volumes. Nothing 
in my professional life has been quite 
so overwhelming. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH SUFFIXES* 


OMPREHENSION of the meanings of 
C suffixes, such as -able, -age, -ance, 
-ate, -en, -fy, -ic, -ish, -ist, and -ive, is 
probably much more valuable to stu- 
dents than comprehension of any five 
hundred words learned in grades seven 
to twelve. But the teaching of English 
suffixes has suffered from pedantic, arti- 
ficial, and over-simplified treatment on 
the one hand, and from total neglect 
on the other. 

The Teaching of English Suffixes de- 
scribes reasonable methods of teaching 
suffixes and derivatives in ordinary 
classes and also in classes of students 
for whom English is a second language. 
It lists under each of ninety suffixes the 
words ending in it, and attaches to each 
three credit numbers. The first credit 
number measures roughly the frequency 
and range of use of the word in read- 
ing. The second credit number repre- 
sents an estimate of the ease of recogni- 
tion of the word as made up of a word 
or root plus a suffix, running from o 
for great difficulty to 100 for great ease. 
The third credit number is an estimate 
of the ease of inferring the meaning of 
the word from knowledge of the mean- 
ing of its main part and knowledge of 
the common meanings of the suffix. 

These essential facts are presented 
about each of the ninety suffixes listed 


below, in a form convenient for refer- 
ence by the teacher, including illustra- 
tive examples of each meaning of each 
suffix: -able, -aceous, -acious, -acy, -age, 
-al, -an (ian,n), -ance, -ancy, -ant, -ar, 
-ard (including -art), -ary, -ate, -ation, 
-cide, -cle, -dom, -ee, -eer, -en, -ence, 
-ency, -ent, -er, -ery (incl. -ry), -ese, 
-esque, -ess, -et, -ette, -ferous, -fic, 
-fication, -fold, -form, -ful, -fy, -gram, 
-graph, -graphy, -head, -hood, -ial, -ible, 
-ic (incl, -etic), -ical, -ics, -ie, -ier, -ile, 
-in, -ine, -ish, -ism, -ist, -ite, -itis, -ity 
or -ty, -ive, -ize, -kin, -less, -let, -like, 
-ling, -logy, -ly (in adj.), -meal, -ment, 
-meter, -most,- ness, -oid, -or, -ory, -ose, 
-ous, -scope, -ship, -some, -som, -ster, 
-tude, -ty (see also -ity), -ure, -ward, 
-wise, -y. 

The author has based his recom- 
mendations upon lists of the words 
ending in each suffix, and upon facts 
concerning the frequency of use of 
each word and the value of knowledge 
of the meanings of the suffix in ques- 
tion as an aid to the interpretation of 
the word. The information should help 
teachers of English in whatever sys- 
tematic or individual treatment they 
give to suffixes and word formation. 
The materials now available in dic- 
tionaries and books on language are 
too indiscriminate. The illustrations 


* By E. L. Tuornpixe. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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they give of each meaning of a multi- 
meaning suffix are too few, and often 
from too hard words. This list protects 


the teacher against errors and pedantries 
in the treatment of suffixes and enables 
him to select the best. 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON CERTAIN 
ISSUES IN THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS* 


gp investigation had two general 
purposes: (1) to identify and list 
significant issues in the teaching of 
mathematics, and (2) to study mathe- 
matics teachers’ attitudes toward such 
issues. 

In keeping with the first of these 
purposes, a critical study was made of 
the literature of mathematics teaching, 
particularly the Yearbooks of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, together with the journal of 
that organization, The Mathematics 
Teacher, and the journal of the British 
Mathematical Association, The Mathe- 
matical Gazette. This resulted in the 
identification of twelve issues, concern- 
ing the following: (1) the nature of 
mathematics, (2) the role of mathe- 
matics, (3) the education of mathe- 
matics teachers, (4) the disciplinary 
values of mathematics teaching, (5) the 
pattern of mathematics to be taught, 
(6) the boundaries of mathematical in- 
struction, (7) the structural qualities of 
mathematical teaching, (8) the sources 
of authority underlying mathematics 
teaching, (9) teaching goals, (10) moti- 
vation of instruction, (11) provisions 
for individual differences, (12) the 
orientation of mathematics teaching. 

During the work of identifying and 
listing these twelve issues there arose a 
concept of two distinct types repre- 
senting opposing points of view. The 


contrasting types were simply desig- 
nated as “A” and “B.” 

An individual of Type “A”: (1) 
looks upon mathematics as a finished, 
perfect system, though as yet unre- 
vealed to man in some of its ramifica- 
tions; (2) considers mathematics an ul- 
timate end in itself; (3) insists upon 
pure mathematics as an_ all-important 
subject of specific teacher training; 
(4) believes that instruction is based 
upon the expectation that benefit will 
accrue to the learner in wide ranges of 
activity, without conscious implemen- 
tation; (5) prefers subject matter which 
lends itself to logical-deductive treat- 
ment and tends to be pure rather than 
applied, and a priori rather than em- 
pirical; (6) is likely to limit his teach- 
ing to the unique processes of mathe- 
matics, such as definition, assumption, 
deduction, and computation; (7) ordi- 
narily does not question prevailing as- 
sumptions underlying school mathe- 
matics; (8) accepts a customarily 
downward flow of authority (from 
central to local administrative unit, 
thence to principal, to supervisor, to 
teacher, and finally to pupil); (9) looks 
more to the how than to the why; (10) 
makes use of institutional goals (grades, 
prizes, ranks, promotions) as means of 
motivating learning; (11) turns toward 
administrative devices to provide for 
individual differences; (12) focuses 


* By Homer Howarp, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 827. 
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teaching intently and somewhat ex- 
clusively on the successive courses in 
mathematics. 

An individual of Type “B”: (1) 
looks upon mathematics as a growing 
body of experience; (2) sees mathe- 
matics as an instrument which contrib- 
utes to human comfort, health, eco- 
nomic sufficiency, and community 
understanding; (3) prefers that pros- 
pective teachers of mathematics make 
professional or pedagogical studies a 
dominant part of their preparation for 
teaching; (4) in his instruction seeks 
constantly for interaction between 
mathematics and various aspects of liv- 
ing for the purpose of revealing con- 
nections, applications, relations; (5) 
prefers subject matter which lends it- 
self to experimental-intuitive treatment 
and tends to be applied rather than 
pure, empirical rather than a priori; (6) 
is likely to include in his teaching such 
activities as formulation of problems, 
accumulation of data, discrimination 
among data, and the use of precise lan- 
guage; (7) is inclined to challenge basic 
assumptions in school mathematics and 
to practice continual reconstruction 
and adaptation in teaching techniques; 
(8) works best where responsibility is 
shared explicitly by everyone con- 
cerned in the teaching-learning process, 
including the pupils; (9) looks more to 
the why than to the how; (10) makes 
use of personal goals (such as con- 
sciousness of increased power or in- 
creased insight into the environment) 
as means to motivate learning; (11) 
provides for individual differences 
more by modifications in individual 
time allowances and altered teaching 
procedures, and less by grouping and 
other administrative devices; (12) 
maintains in his teaching considerable 
perspective regarding mathematics and 


all other learning, considers the cur- 
riculum and the school as a unit in 
their impact on the child, and attempts 
to relate the child’s experiences, past 
and present, to his total environment. 

After classifying the teachers’ reac- 
tions to the twelve issues as either type 
A or type B, the next step was to pre- 
pare a series of statements related to 
the twelve issues to be submitted to 
mathematics teachers. Ninety-seven 
statements were framed so that each 
would bear reference to one of the is- 
sues. These statements were incorpo- 
rated in a printed form which also con- 
tained directions for responding to the 
statements, together with certain re- 
quests for personal data from respond- 
ents. Forms were sent to 650 mathe- 
matics teachers selected at random 
from the list of subscribers to The 
Mathematics Teacher; also, to prospec- 
tive teachers of mathematics, students 
in three institutions. 

The work of deciding which state- 
ments supported Type “A” positions 
and which Type “B” was undertaken 
by a Key Committee, composed of two 
members of the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the 
investigator. The classification agreed 
upon served as a key in marking the 
responses submitted by teachers and 
students. The key was used to obtain 
thirteen so-called scores for each re- 
spondent and these served as guides in 
studying the list of statements as an in- 
strument and in drawing inferences 
concerning the attitudes of teachers 
and prospective teachers toward issues 
in the teaching of mathematics. 


INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 


When the responses of the 315 teachers 
had been organized, the typical mathe- 
matics teacher in this group was re- 
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vealed as a forward-looking, liberal- 
minded individual. 

He is one whose position is not 
clearly defined whether 
mathematics should be considered an 
end in itself or an end in relation to 
human welfare. Neither is his position 
definite regarding inclusion in _ his 
teaching of such things as formulation 
of problems and data-gathering, hold- 
ing students to individual or to in- 
stitutional standards, supporting the 
movement to teach in terms of expe- 
rience without regard to subject-matter 
organization, or the necessity of teach- 
ing mathematics branch by branch. 

[he responses received from the stu- 
dents were treated in somewhat the 
same manner as those received from the 
teachers. Their total responses and 
their responses by issues were studied. 


regarding 


When the data were compared no 
marked differences were observed 
among the student groups or between 
teachers and students. 

Because the list of statements was ac- 
companied by a questionnaire request- 
ing personal data, it was possible to 
study the responses of teachers’ in 
terms of six traits: tenure, years of ex- 
perience as mathematics teacher, pro- 
portion of time given to teaching 
subjects other than mathematics, pro- 
portion of time given to administrative 
duties, length of time since undertak- 
ing advanced study, and sex. Zero- 
order coefficients of correlation were 
computed for the purpose of studying 
the relationships between the state- 
ments and the traits enumerated. The 
following relationships were observed: 

1. The relationship between having 
taught mathematics over a long period 
and the tendency to mark items in 
keeping with the Type “A” point of 


1 Students were not asked to supply these data. 
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view was positive and fairly pro- 
nounced (R = .22); likewise, between 
remoteness (in time) of advanced 
study and Type “A” marking (R = 
.26). These findings led to the infer- 
ence that increasing age, especially 
when associated with failure to under- 
take study and research, tends in the 
direction of the more conservative 
points of view. 

2. No significant relationship was 
observed between manner of marking 
items and the following traits: tenure, 
time spent teaching other subjects, time 
given to administration, and sex, 

3- Teachers who had taught mathe- 
matics over longer periods of time 
were somewhat less likely to be found 
teaching other subjects (R = —.24). 
Thus, older and better established 
teachers were seen in less diversified, 
and perhaps more congenial, teaching 
assignments. 

4. That a high positive relationship 
should exist between the number of 
years of experience and the time which 
had elapsed since undertaking advanced 
study (R = .51) was, of course, in- 
evitable. 

5. For purposes of making computa- 
tions involving the sex of respondent, 
each of the men was assigned the arbi- 
trary quantity of 5; each of the women, 
10. Thus the positive correlation be- 
tween sex and years of experience (R 
= .17) means that the women of this 
group were the more _ experienced 
teachers. 

As an index to the reliability of the 
list of statements, each of the teachers’ 
responses to 49 items was compared 
with responses to the remaining 48 
items. These groups were chosen 0 
that each would contain approximately 
half of the statements related to each 
of the twelve issues. The coefficient of 
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correlation between the two sets of re- 
sponses Was .75. When treated by the 
Spearman- Brown Prophecy Formula, 
this became .86. As a result of these 
findings, the list was held to be suffi- 
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ciently reliable for use in obtaining in- 
formation concerning other groups of 
mathematics teachers and also for stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach math- 
ematics. 


THE NEEDS OF YOUTH* 
AN EVALUATION FOR CURRICULUM PURPOSES 


or maximum effectiveness, any de- 
Pac learning should be directly 
and positively related in the ‘mind of 
the prospective learner to his own wel- 
fare, his own interest, his own needs. 
The more clearly learning is focused 
upon such concerns, the more efficient 
will the process be. To this end the 
present study evaluates the commonly 
assumed needs of youth with respect to 
their adequacy as focal points for in- 
struction or for organization of the cur- 
riculum. 

In the first part, representative state- 
ments and studies of youth’s needs, 
problems, and concerns are reviewed 

determine their content and their 
implication as to the objectives, content, 
and pattern of the curriculum. In the 
second part, the results of an inven- 
tory study are presented in which youth 
revealed through answers to an indirect 
inquiry the extent of their own concern 
over these assumed needs. 


RESPONSES TO INVENTORY 


In the inventory the respondent was 
asked to indicate his choices from 
among a number of “courses” and com- 
ponent topics which were presented as 
the total offering of a high school in 
which he was to imagine himself a stu- 
dent. Opportunity was provided to in- 


dicate “courses” and the component 
topics separately. Responses of 2,069 
students in high schools in Oakland, 
Pittsburgh, rural Nebraska, and rural 
Virginia were secured. 

The per cent of youth choosing each 
of the “courses” is as follows: Voca- 
tional Choice and Placement, 67.4; Get- 
ting Along with People, 49.4; Health, 
45.7; Sex, 28.7; Relationships with the 
Opposite Sex, 27.0; Finances, 25.4; Plans 
for Marriage and Family, 21.1; Philoso- 
phy of Life; Mental Hygiene, 20.0; 
Relationships with Family, 13.5; Leisure 
Time and Recreation, 13.0; Morals, 
12.8; Religion, 9.9; History, 30.1; Gov- 
ernment, 28.8; Current Problems, 15.1; 
Music, Art, and Dramatics, 36.3; Sci- 
ences, 23.5; Foreign Languages, 20.0; 
and Literature, 13.2. 

A more detailed picture is furnished 
by responses to the 159 component 
topics. For example, How to get a job 
(a topic occurring in Vocational Choice 
and Placement) was chosen by 79 per 
cent of both the boys and the girls 
while How to make friends (in Get- 
ting Along with People) was chosen 
by 74 per cent of the girls but by only 
55 per cent of the boys. As another il- 
lustration, 41 per cent of the boys and 
39 per cent of the girls chose How to 
vote intelligently, but only 9 per cent 


* By Donatp C. Doanz, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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of both sexes chose The contributions 
of European culture to American cul- 
ture. 

Differences in responses between the 
sexes were marked and strikingly con- 
sistent. Girls checked 60 of the 61 topics 
relating to personal problems more fre- 
quently than did the boys, while the 
boys checked 29 of the 32 topics relat- 
ing to social problems more frequently 
than did the girls. Differences attribut- 
able to regional factors, intelligence, 
social and religious background, and 
age were, however, numerically small. 
Some tendency was found for responses 
to vary with the nature of the curricu- 
lum. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The findings of this study suggest con- 
siderable shift in the focal points about 
which the prevailing secondary cur- 
riculum should be patterned if effective 
learning is to result. This shift should 
be away from a focus primarily on 


adult concerns and subject matter and 
toward a focus on the youth himself 
as an individual and as a member of 
society, his problems of adjustment to 
his vocational future, to his fellow 
youth, and to his emerging adult status, 
It is not proposed that the curriculum 
consider only recognized or “felt” 
needs, but rather that such needs pro- 
vide valid focal points or motivational 
bases of the learning enterprises which 
make up the curriculum. Such needs 
may either be utilized directly as the 
referent or as the generating source for 
any desired learning or they may be 
used as starting points from which, by 
directing the growth of interests and 
concerns along proper channels, new 
needs deemed desirable may be realized, 

The findings of this study also indi- 
cate the need for a considerable num- 
ber of changes in the content of the 
prevailing secondary curriculum if the 
commonly accepted aims of education 
are to be accomplished. 


THE ACTUAL AND POTENTIAL USE OF LABORATORY 
SCHOOLS IN STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGES OF THE UNITED STATES* 


NE of the persistent and insistent 

problems in the administration 
of institutions for teacher education is 
to provide a sufficient number of well- 
adapted schools in which student teach- 
ers may secure practical laboratory ex- 
perience in observation, participation, 
and student teaching, and in which 
demonstrations of superior teaching 
may be given. So important is this that 
the laboratory school has often been 


called the “heart” of the teacher edu- 
cation program. 

The aim of this study was threefold: 
(1) to survey (a) the laboratory facili- 
ties available in campus and off-campus 
laboratory schools of state normal 
schools and teachers colleges, () the 
extent to which, and the conditions 
under which, they are employed, and 
(c) the additional facilities which are 
potentially available to supplement 


* By E. I. F. Wiitiams, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 846. 
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those used; (2) to formulate criteria, 
supported by the opinions of leading 
authorities, as a basis for evaluating cur- 
rent practices in providing facilities for, 
and administering student teaching in, 
the laboratory schools; and (3) to make 
proposals for valid administrative pro- 
cedures consistent with the principles 
derived from the data obtained. 
Answers to a questionnaire were re- 
ceived from 131 of the 160 institutions 
which were members of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges in 
1933-34. These were distributed over 
41 states. To establish trends a ques- 
tionnaire seeking similar information 
was sent out in 1937-38, to which 137 
institutions replied, the unusually large 
proportion of replies being due, in part 
at least, to the cooperation of the Com- 
mittee on Standards of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, which 
sponsored the investigation. Additional 
supplementary sources of information 
were used, including state school laws, 
interviews, copies of contracts and 
letters to educational authorities. 
FINDINGS 
Curriculums were found to vary from 
one to four years in length. Two-thirds 
of the prospective teachers were en- 
rolled in four-year, about 4 per cent in 
one-year curriculums. Too few were 
enrolled in curriculums preparing teach- 
ers for the elementary and the one-and 
two-teacher rural schools. Most often 
the students’ laboratory experience be- 
gan in the first quarter or semester of 
the last year, whatever the length of 
the curriculum. Eight states allocated 
preparation of teachers in special sub- 
jects, such as music and art, to a limited 
number of designated institutions. The 
courses providing laboratory experience 
were often poorly integrated with 


other professional and subject matter 
courses, the most common arrange- 
ment being a single self-contained 
course in observation, participation, and 
student teaching. Two-thirds of the 
laboratory course was devoted to stu- 
dent-teaching, the other one-third being 
equally divided between observation 
and participation. There was little flexi- 
bility in the amount of experience re- 
quired whether or not the student 
teacher had had prior teaching experi- 
ence. Typically, students taught two 
elementary grades, two high school sub- 
jects, or two special subjects. About 
two-thirds of the institutions used both 
campus and off-campus schools for 
observation, participation, demonstra- 
tion, and student-teaching although a 
larger proportion of the first three types 
of laboratory work was provided in 
campus than in off-campus schools. 
Usually pupils were secured for the 
campus laboratory schools from any 
source, and tuition was not charged. 
The median enrollment ranged from 
300 to 400 pupils. Three-eighths of the 
schools included all grades from the 
kindergarten through the high school. 
As a rule, the teachers college exercises 
exclusive control over the campus 
school. A formula given in the disser- 
tation enables the director of the labo- 
ratory school to determine the student 
teaching load which can be carried in a 
given school, Many communities in- 
cluding teachers colleges were too small 
to furnish enough pupils to carry the 
student teaching load, hence, the facili- 
ties had to be supplemented by off- 
campus schools elsewhere. There was 
a tendency to use city rather than rural 
and village schools to supplement the 
work of the campus school, even though 
many teachers were preparing for serv- 
ice in small communities. Much of the 
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student teachers’ time was lost in reach- 
ing off-campus schools, Agreements 
with them were both formal and in- 
formal, though there was a trend to- 
ward the former type. An analysis was 
made of the points covered by con- 
tracts. Data covering four-year inter- 
vals over a period of sixteen years 
showed that laboratory facilities were 
more nearly adequate during the latter 
part of the period. 

Usually the institutions studied would 
have had sufficient laboratory facilities 
for an adequate program had they used 
the public schools potentially available 
within a radius of ten miles. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Institutions should offer specialized and 
differentiated curriculums in all the 
fields for which they prepare teachers; 
should increase all shorter curriculums 
to four years in length; and should in- 
crease the amount of laboratory experi- 
ence provided. The period of contact 
of the student teacher with the labo- 
ratory school should be at least two 
years, preferably longer. More states 


should allow the preparation of teach. 
ers in specialized subjects to be allo- 
cated to designated institutions. Students 
should have more varied laboratory 
experience in typical public school sit- 
uations in both curricular and extra- 
curricular work. Off-campus schools, 
especially rural and village, should be 
employed to supplement the experi- 
ence which can be provided in labora- 
tory work and to make it more varied, 
Contractual relations should be writ- 
ten on and be on a more permanent 
basis. Laboratory facilities should be 
more varied, and greater use should be 
made of those nearest the college cam- 
puses. Legislation should assure the 
teachers colleges sufficient laboratory 
facilities adequately controlled by the 
institutions. Compensation to cooperat- 
ing schools should preferably be in the 
form of supplementing the salaries of 
teachers who serve as critics and super- 
visors in the cooperating schools. 

To determine the student teaching 
load laboratory schools can carry, sep- 
arate formulae, applicable to campus 
and off-campus schools, were devised. 


THE READING OF VERBAL MATERIAL IN 
NINTH GRADE ALGEBRA* 


se study represents an attempt to 
answer two questions: To what 
extent does the relative efficiency of 
the reader vary as he changes from 
algebraic reading matter to non- 
algebraic reading matter and from one 
type of algebraic reading matter to 
another? What is the relationship be- 
tween achievement in reading various 


types of algebraic and non-algebraic 
reading matter and achievement in 
algebra? 

Two tests of reading algebraic ma- 
terial constructed by the author were 
used to measure algebraic reading abil- 
ity. The first of these required the 
student to read problems in algebra; 
the second, to read explanatory pas- 


* By Marcaret G. McKim, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 850. 
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sages similar to those in algebra text- 
books. The questions testing the under- 
standing of each passage or problem 
were divided into two sections which 
were treated separately throughout the 
experiment. The first called for answers 
to verbal questions; the second required 
either algebraic computation or the 
reading of symbolic statements. Stand- 
ard procedures were used to give each 
section internal consistency and to esti- 
mate its reliability. The construction of 
the tests is described in the study and 
the tests themselves are reproduced. 

Other instruments used in securing 
the data were the Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability, the New Stanford 
Reading Test, the Orleans Algebra 
Prognosis Test, and the mid-term and 
final examinations prepared by the 
school in which the investigation was 
conducted. Test scores were secured 
from 120 first-term algebra students in 
the ninth grade of a New York City 
high school. 

The intercorrelations among the tests 
were computed and corrected for at- 
tenuation. Factor analyses were com- 
puted for the complete set of tests and 
for the reading tests. Canonical correla- 
tions were computed to determine the 
relationships between various combina- 
tions of tests. Scores of matched verbal 
and symbolic statements from the Test 
of Reading Problems were compared 
by means of X? values based on con- 
tingency tables. 


FINDINGS 


The statistical findings, when studied as 
a whole, indicated that a common 
underlying element, probably related 
to general intelligence was being meas- 
ured by each of the tests used in this 
study. This was suggested by the inter- 
correlations among the tests, which 
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were all statistically significant and 
positive, ranging from .24 to .o1. It was 
shown also by the factor analysis based 
on the intercorrelations among the tests 
and by that based on the intercorrela- 
tions among the reading tests. The first 
factor, accounting for more than 63 per 
cent of the variance in each case, 
showed a high positive correlation with 
each of the tests. The degree of rela- 
tionship among the reading tests was 
also indicated by the fact that only 
three of the correlations fell below .4o. 

In addition to the common element 
apparently measured by each of the 
tests, smaller elements specific to single 
tests, or to small groups of tests, were 
indicated by the varying patterns of 
the factors in the factor analyses after 
the first factor had been removed. 
These suggested that each kind of sub- 
ject matter demanded a somewhat dif- 
ferent combination of reading skills. 
Additional support was given to this 
hypothesis by the fact that the canon- 
ical correlations between the entire Test 
of Reading Problems and the entire 
Test of Reading Explantory Passages 
were only slightly higher than the cor- 
relations of each of these tests with the 
non-algebraic New Stanford Test. The 
experiment was not set up in such a 
way as to allow for the singling out 
and naming of any specific element. 

Another hypothesis that appeared to 
be justified was that the kind of ma- 
terial being read was a more important 
cause of variation among the test scores 
than was the kind of question asked 
about it. 

Under the conditions of this experi- 
ment, the Test of Reading E xplanatory 
Passages was the best single estimate of 
algebra achievement. The mid-term and 
final examinations were used as meas- 
ures of achievement in algebra. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


This study gives support to those who 
have been advocating the teaching of 
reading in the subject matter classroom. 
The close relationship among the vari- 
ous tests of reading used in the experi- 
ment implies that facility in the reading 
of algebra somewhat comparable to the 
pupil’s ability to read non-algebraic 
material is likely to exist whether or 
not the algebra teacher has paid much 
attention to the reading problem. How- 
ever, the fact that the test most closely 
related to algebra achievement was the 
Test of Reading Explanatory Passages, 
and the varying factor patterns appear- 
ing in the factor analyses imply that 
the content and style of the material 
read do make specific reading de- 
mands. If this is so, the teacher of 
algebra must feel responsible for help- 
ing her students deal with those reading 


difficulties occasioned by the special 
form and content of her subject matter, 

In order to teach reading to her stu- 
dents, the algebra teacher must be 
prepared to analyze her subject matter 
to discover the reading demands it 
makes. She must also study her pupils 
and find their strengths and weaknesses 
in reading such material. In this regard 
tests such as those used in the present 
study should become useful teaching 
aids. 

The classroom procedure must be 
such that pupils are encouraged to read 
their textbooks, and opportunities for 
teaching them how should be provided. 
To argue that a skillful teacher can give 
a class the necessary mathematical con- 
cepts without the use of the text is to 
neglect to plan for the future use the 
students may have for the subject when 
independent study may make a text- 
book the only source of information. 
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Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College held on Tuesday, 
April 28, 1942, the following action 
was taken: 

The deaths of Jane C. Mingo, Teacher 
in Horace Mann School, on November 
30, 1941, and of Lida Lee Tall, Alumni 
Trustee from 1915 to 1917, on Febru- 
ary 21, 1942, were reported. 

The following leaves of absence were 
granted: Winter Session 1942-43—Pro- 
fessor Morse A. Cartwright, Academic 
year 1942-43—Professor Karl W. Bige- 
low (Honorary), Professor Lyman 
Bryson, Professor Clarence Linton, and 
Professor Ruth McMurry. 

Appointments to the rank of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus were made as follows: 
George Drayton Strayer, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D., as Professor Emeritus of Educa- 
tion, from and after July 1, 1943, when 
he will retire from active service, with 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1942-43; Thomas Henry Briggs, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., as Professor Emeritus of Edu- 
cation, from and after July 1, 1943, 
when he will retire from active service, 
with leave of absence for the academic 
year 1942-43; Clifford B. Upton, A.M., 
as Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
from and after July 1, 1942, when he 
will retire from active service. 

Promotions as follows were approved, 
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effective July 1, 1942: Florence B. 
Stratemeyer, Ph.D., from Associate Pro- 
fessor to Professor of Education; Mary 
deGarmo Bryan, Ph.D., from Associate 
Professor to Professor of Household 
Arts; Josephine L. Rathbone, Ph.D., 
from Assistant Professor to Associate 
Professor of Physical Education; Ray- 
mond Burrows, Ed.D., from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of 
Music Education; Lilla Belle Pitts, B.S., 
from Assistant Professor to Associate 
Professor of Music Education; Roma 
Gans, Ph.D., from Assistant Professor 
to Associate Professor of Education; 
Marjorie Hillas, A.M., from Instructor 
in Health and Physical Education and 
Recreation to Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education. 

Professor Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, 
Ph.D., was appointed Director of the 
Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
Educational Research, effective July 1, 
1942. 

The appointments of Professor 
George S. Counts as Director of Divi- 
sion I and of Professor John K. Norton 
as Director of Division Il, effective 
July 1, 1942 were reported. 

Professor Mary deGarmo Bryan was 
appointed Supervisor of Food Service, 
effective July 1, 1942. 

The existing By-laws and Rules of 
Order of the Board of Trustees were 
repealed and the By-laws approved by 
the Executive Committee and amended 
by the Board of Trustees at its meeting 
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on February 16, 1942, were adopted in 
their stead. 

A Division of Structure and Organi- 
zation of the Institute of Educational 
Research was approved, with Dr. Paul 
R. Mort as its Executive Officer. 

A Commission on Post-War Training 
and Adjustment within the Institute of 
Adult Education was approved. 

Anexpenditure budget of $2,81 5,065.04 
for the fiscal year 1942-43 for the main- 
tenance and operation of Teachers Col- 
lege and its allied activities was ap- 
proved. 

Gifts, grants and bequests including 
$1,000 from Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge, 
$1,000 from Mr. Dunlevy Milbank, 
$6,000 from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, and from the 
Carnegie Corporation $2,000 for the 
studies on the development of intelli- 
gence and $200 for the analysis of ad- 
justment records were gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 


Action taken subsequent to the Novem- 
ber 25, 1941, meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, at special meetings of the 
Board or at meetings of the Executive 
Committee, includes the following: 
Appointments to the rank of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus as follows: Carter Alex- 
ander, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
as Professor Emeritus of Education, 
effective June 30, 1943, when he will 
retire from active service, with leave of 
absence for the academic year 1942-43; 
J. Montgomery Gambrill, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of History, as Professor Emeritus 
of History, from June 30, 1943, when 
he will retire from active service, with 
leave of absence for the academic year 
1942-43; Mabel Carney, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Education, as Professor Emer- 
itus of Education, effective at the close 
of the Summer Session of 1942 when 


she will retire from active service; Sarah 
M. Sturtevant, A.M., Pd.D., Professor 
of Education, as Professor Emeritus of 
Education, on her retirement from 
active service, effective January 31, 1942, 

Retirements from active service of 
members of the faculty and staff were 
reported as follows: Lois C. Mossman, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, on June 30, 1943, with leave of 
absence for the academic year 1942-43; 
Albert L. Cru, A.M., Associate Pro- 
fessor of French, effective June 30, 1943, 
with leave of absence for the academic 
year 1942-43; Schwendener, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, effective June 30, 1942, with 
leave of absence for the Spring Session 
1941-42; Sara L. Patrick, A.M., Asso- 
ciate in Industrial Arts Education, effec- 
tive June 30, 1943, with leave of absence 
for the academic year 1942-43; Edith C. 
Richardson, A.B., Assistant in General 
Administration, on February 28, 1943, 
with leave of absence from May 1, 1942; 
Helen A. Hiller, Purchasing Agent, 
effective July 31, 1942. 

Professor 


Norma 


Thomas Alexander was 
granted a leave of absence for a three- 
year period from February 1, 1943. 

Other leaves of absence were granted 
as follows: Spring Session 1941-42- 
Professor Lyman Bryson and Professor 
Ida A. Jewett; Academic Year 1942-43- 
Mrs. Imogene N. Cowles; Winter 
Session 1942-43—Professor Edward S. 
Evenden and Professor Howard A. 
Murphy; Spring Session 1942-43—Pro- 
fessor Mary Evans, Professor Lennox 
Grey, Professor Rudolf Pintner, and 
Professor Helen M. Walker. 

The name of the Division of School 
Experimentation and Service was 
changed to “Division of Teachers Col- 
lege Schools and School Experimenta- 
tion.” 
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Aviation Education 
Research Project 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion have set up an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Aviation Education for the pur- 
pose of spreading wider know ledge 
among the American people concerning 
aviation and its impact on their lives 
both during the war and after the war. 
Assistant Secretary Robert H. Hinck- 
ley of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and Commissioner John Stude- 
baker of the U. S. Office of Education 
are cooperating in developing programs 
which will advance the “air-condition- 
ing” of the American people. 

Under the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, an Aviation Education Re- 
search Project has been set up at Teach- 
ers College for the purpose of studying 
and developing methods and materials 
concerning aviation which may be of 
value to teachers in all grades and of 
all subjects in both the elementary and 
the secondary schools of the nation. 
This project is being carried on under 
the direction of a committee consisting 
of Professor N. L. Engelhardt, Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Mort, Professor George 
T. Renner, and Professor Ben D. Wood. 
The Aviation Education Research Proj- 
ect is preparing materials in two major 
areas: 

General Education. The development 
of materials to assist the schools in 
bringing the realities of the air age into 
the school curriculum at all appropriate 
places. 

Science of Aeronautics. The prepara- 
tion of materials for high school courses 
designed specifically for pre-flight train- 
ing. This involves the adaptation to the 
high school level of such parts of the 


Civil Pilot Training program as can be 
effectively utilized in high schools gen- 
erally. 

The General Education program is 
under the immediate direction of Pro- 
fessor N. L. Engelhardt. The Science 
of Aeronautics is under the immediate 
direction of Professor Paul R. Mort. 

There will be developed a series of 
handbooks, manuals, and documents 
which can be used by teachers and 
administrators throughout the country’s 
schools. A basic guide for teachers will 
be written to acquaint them with the 
importance of the study of aviation in 
the war and postwar eras. It will pre- 
sent basic concepts of aeronautics and 
aviation material which may be inte- 
grated into existing curricula. 

Special bulletins will be prepared 
showing the relationship of aviation to 
arithmetic and to higher mathematics, 
physical sciences, biology, geography, 
English, industrial arts, fine arts, social 
sciences, elementary education, and 
other fields. The content of these bul- 
letins will be such as to provide the 
teachers in each of these fields with 
background material, suggestive units 
of work, and bibliographies of class- 
room literature and audio-visual aids. 

Professor Mort announces that the 
texts that are being prepared for the 
Science of Aeronautics cover the fields 
of communication, meteorology, design 
and structure of airplanes, aerody- 
namics, aircraft engines, air navigation, 
and safety regulations. Cooperating in 
the production of these handbooks are 
thirty mathematics, science, and in- 
dustrial arts teachers in high schools in 
the New York metropolitan area. 

Much of the above material will be 
ready to go to press on July 1. An- 
nouncement concerning its distribution 
will be made later. 
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It is hoped that teachers colleges and 
schools of education throughout the 
country will introduce into their sum- 
mer school courses materials on aviation 
which all schools can begin to utilize in 
their programs in September, 1942. 

Many schools throughout the country 
have already done much constructive 
work in the field of aviation. It will 
help considerably in the advancement 
of this Aviation Education Research 
Project if those who have already done 
work in this field will send any sug- 
gestions they may have to Professor 
N. L. Engelhardt, Director, Aviation 
Education Research Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Professor R. Freeman Butts spoke on 
the topic, “Emergency Demands and 
Long-Term Trends in Higher Educa- 
tion” at the All-Faculty Conference of 
Hampton Institute, Hampron, Va., on 
April 15. In addition to giving a talk, 
Professor Butts conducted round table 
discussions for the members of three 
of the faculty committees at Hampton: 
the committee on aims and objectives, 
the committee on general education, 
and the committee on curriculum. 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner pre- 
sided over a conference called March 
19 to 22 at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to plan for methods 
of bringing agriculture’s war program 
to the last farm, especially through the 
further use of volunteer leaders. About 


one-fifth of the representatives from 
the states and regions who were called 
in for the meeting were Teachers Col- 
lege alumni. On the evening of March 
20 Professor Brunner spoke informally 
on “Rural Life in Australia.” 


Professor Brunner spent March 24 with 
the field and resident staff of the Fx- 
tension Service of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Vermont, 
discussing their program during and 
immediately following the war. 


On April 13 Professor Brunner deliy- 
ered the keynote address of the Institute 
for Parent-Teacher Leaders organized 
by the Department of Rural Education 
of Cornell University. His topic was 
“Next Steps in School-Community Co- 
operation.” On the same day he spoke 
to the Sociology Club on “Rural Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand.” 


At the tenth annual meeting of the 
Population Association of America on 
May 1, in Atlantic City, Professor Brun- 
ner discussed the 1940 Census data on 
number of years of school completed 
for the population over twenty-five 
years of age. 


Professor Clyde R. Miller addressed the 
History Society of City College on 
March 12, taking as his topic “The 
Background of World War II Propa- 
ganda.” On March 17 he spoke at the 
Community Forum of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Democratic Action 
at Merrick, L. I, on “Propaganda 
Analysis—Facts and the War,” and on 
March 19 before the Principals’ Club 
of Hartford, Conn., on “War Propa- 
ganda and the Racial Superiority Myth.” 
Professor Miller also addressed the 
Kiwanis Club of Staten Island April 9 
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on the topic, “The Art and Science of 
Moulding Public Opinion,” and the 
Commissioned Officers’ Mess at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard April 16 on the 
subject, “Propaganda and the Forth- 
coming Military Strategy.” 


Division II: 
Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Education 


TEACHERS COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Professor E. S. Evenden participated in 
a panel discussion of “The Education 
of Free Men in American Democracy,” 
which followed an address on that topic 
by Dr. Donald DuShane at the opening 
meeting of the Eastern States Associa- 
tion of Professional Schools for Teach- 
ers, held March 27 in New York City. 


Professor Evenden attended a meeting 
of the subcommittee on Refresher 
Courses for Teachers of the Divisional 
Committee on Higher Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission held in New York on 
March 21. This subcommittee, which is 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Clyde 
M. Hill, head of the Graduate Depart- 
ment of Education, Yale University, 
and the subcommittee on Teacher Ac- 
celeration, of which Dr. Karl Bigelow, 
Director of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council 
on Education, is chairman, submitted a 
joint report to the Division on Higher 
Education of the Wartime Commission 
at its meeting on March 25. In the re- 
port a program of Federal subsidies was 
proposed as necessary to meet present 
and expected shortages of teachers. 


/ 


During the spring vacation Professor 
Evenden visited some of the schools in 
Vermont associated with the Curricu- 
lum Demonstration sponsored by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and under 
the general supervision of Professor 
Harold Clark of Teachers College. 


Professor Evenden has been asked by 
the New York Board of Regents to 
serve as a member of an Advisory 
Council on Teacher Education for the 
State of New York. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The annual spring picnic of the Ad- 
ministration Club was held on May 9 
at the Horace Mann School for Boys 
and the home of Professor and Mrs. 
George D. Strayer in Riverdale. The 
early afternoon was spent in sports and 
games, and a picnic supper was served. 


Professor Strayer attended the Fiftieth 
Anniversary celebration at Ithaca Col- 
lege and gave an address at the Anni- 
versary dinner on May 2. His subject 
was “Looking Ahead in Education.” 


Professor Strayer has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Commission on 
Postwar Training and Adjustment, or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute for Adult Education in cooperation 
with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation’s Wartime Commission, Leaders 
in education, industry, labor, welfare, 
and related fields have accepted mem- 
bership on the Commission. The Com- 
mission will meet at Teachers College 
May 21 to 29. 


The Provost's office has mailed copies 
of Professor Strayer’s address, “Look- 
ing Forward in Education,” delivered 
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at the Teachers College Dinner in San 
Francisco, to members of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Additional copies are available upon re- 
quest to Dr. M. C. Del Manzo. 


An article by Professor John K. Nor- 
ton, “Financing Education in the War 
Period,” which was originally pub- 
lished in the February issue of the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher magazine, ap- 
peared in the March issue of the Educa- 
tion Digest. 


“The Role of the School Board Mem- 
ber in the War Period” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Professor Norton 
before the Bergen County Federation 
of Boards of Education at a dinner 
meeting held at the High School in 
Teaneck, N. J., on April 22. 


Professor Norton was one of the speak- 
ers at the opening session of the North- 
eastern Regional Conference sponsored 
by the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Associa- 
tion on April 25. He spoke on the topic, 
“The Teacher Looks at Educational 
Finance in a World at War.” 


Professor Paul R. Mort has accepted 
responsibility for the program of the 
National Council of Education of the 
National Education Association, which 
will meet in Denver on June 29 and 30. 
The problem to be discussed is “A 
Financial Program for Education Dur- 
ing the War.” The recommendations 
which will evolve from this series of 
meetings and discussions w ill be voted 
on by the membership of the Council, 
and the deci ision will be the policy 
recommended to the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Twenty-eight school systems in the 
New York metropolitan area are ¢o- 
operating in a project which has as its 
purpose to build up a picture of the 
type of education offered in the school 
systems in this area. The work is under 
the control of a Council of Superin- 
tendents and is being directed by 
Professor Mort, with the assistance of 
Mr. Frederick W. Crumb. The field 
staff is made up of persons designated 
by the superintendents of the various 
school systems. Data are being collected 
by members of the field staff through 
visitation of school systems other than 
their own. The communities repre- 
sented, together with their representa- 
tives on the Superintendents’ Council, 
are as follows: 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y.: Ardsley, 
A. W. Silliman, supervising principal; 
Briarcliff Manor, O. E. Huddle, prin- 
cipal; Bronxville, Frederick H. Bair, 
superintendent; New Rochelle, Herbert 
C. Clish, superintendent; Rye (District 
No. 3), Clifford O. Pratt, supervising 
principal; Tarrytown, J. L. Thompson, 
superintendent; White Plains, H. Claude 
Hardy, superintendent, and Harold E. 
Hollister, district superintendent. 

NASSAU COUNTY, N. Y.: Sewanhaka 
High School District, A. T. Stanforth, 
principal; Garden City, F. R. Wassung, 
superintendent; Lawrence, Lawrence V. 
Dodd, superintendent; Elmont, Abel 
Hansen, supervising principal. 

QUEENS COUNTY, N. yY.: Forest Hills 
High School, M. H. Lucey, principal. 

BERGEN COUNTY, N. J.: Cliffside Park, 
George F. Hall, supervising principal; 
Englewood, Winton J. White, super- 
intendent; Glen Rock, K. C. Coul- 
ter, supervising principal; Hasbrouck 
Heights, C. C. Hitchcock, supervising 
principal; Ridgewood, I. B. Somerville, 
supervising principal; Rutherford, Guy 
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L. Hilleboe, superintendent; Tenafly, 
A. Kipp, supervising principal. 
pSSEX COUNTY, N. J.: Essex Fells, 

Mrs. Kathleen Tufts, supervising prin- 


cipal; Montclair, A. L. Threlkeld, super- 


intendent. 

PASSAIC, N. J.: Passaic, W. B. Spauld- 
ing, superit alae Wayne Township, 
Bert Bos, supervising principal. 

UNION COUNTY, N. J.: Cranford, 
Howard R. Best, superintendent, Eliza- 
beth, Ray E. Cheney, superintendent; 
Hillside, A. G. Woodfield, supervising 
principal; Roselle, Joseph Bustard, 
supervising principal, and A. L. John- 
son, county superintendent. 
Greenwich, M. W. 
Linn, superintendent. 

Dr. Herbert C. Clish is president of 
the Superintendents’ Council. The Exe- 
cutive Committee is composed of 
Herbert C. Clish, Ray E. Cheney, 
C. C. Hitchcock, Michael H. Lucey, 
A. T. Stanforth, and A. L. Threlkeld. 


CONNECTICUT: 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The regular meeting of the Secondary 
Group at the Men’s Faculty Club, Co- 
lumbia University, on March 23 was in 
honor of the Factotum, Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs. Mr. Curtis Threl- 
keld, principal, Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N. J., Dr. Michael Lucey, 
principal, Forest Hills High School, 
New York City, and Mr. Frank Hack- 
ett, headmaster, Riverdale Country Day 
School, New York City, were in charge 
of the meeting. In the presence of the 
eighty-four present and past members 
of the Group, Dr. J. D. Allen, head- 
master of the Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School, Brooklyn, pre- 
sented Professor Briggs with a bound 
volume of letters from the members. 
Perhaps the nature of the meetings of 


this Secondary Group and of the lead- 
ership of the Factotum can be sum- 
marized by quoting from a letter of 
one of the original members. 

“For a quarter of a century now these 
meetings of the ‘Secondary Group’ have 
been a delight to me. These meetings 
have had a high kind of vitality. Per- 
haps this vitality year after year has 
been due to the quality of professional 
subjects discussed; to the fact that 
everyone could have, and usually did 
have, his ‘say’; to the devotion of the 
meetings to secondary school problems 
rather than an attempt to solve all the 
problems of the universe; to the free- 
dom from crusading theoretic ideolo- 
gies; to the time schedule—begin on 
time, brief presentations, extended dis- 
cussion, quit on time; to the vigorous 
intellectual differences of the members 
without emotional heat; to the blend of 
principals and professors wherein it was 
always difficult to tell who were the 
theorists and who were the practi- 
tioners; to the fact that there were no 
‘minutes of the last meeting’, no com- 
mittee reports, no resolutions, no busi- 
ness—finished or unfinished; to the qual- 
ity and geniality of the members. 

“The vitality and spirit of these meet- 
ings may have been due to some such 
causes as I have enumerated. However, 
I believe this animating spirit of ad- 
venture and high daring has been due 
largely to the Factotum, to his long- 
term planning and his spontaneity, his 
own ‘carrying the ball’ and his passing 
it to others, his own serious purpose 
and also his snappy stories, his willing- 
ness as Factotum to let the discussion 
wander at times and yet his incisiveness 
in keeping the discussion on the point, 
his willingness to do the detailed work 
and at the same time make it appear 
that there really was no work. 
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“To all of these qualities and scores 
of others, custom cannot ‘stale thy in- 
finite variety.’ It is really the Briggsian 
flavor. What’s that? I don’t know, but 
it’s there.” 


During June Professor Elbert K. Fret- 
well will teach at Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, Utah. 


Professor Briggs spoke on April 23 be- 
fore the Hartford, Conn., Principals 
Association; on May 8 at the Yale Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Education 
Conference; and on May 12 before the 
Jersey City Teachers Association. 


On March 30 and 31 Professor Will 
French attended meetings in Washing- 
ton of a special committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education called by 
President George F. Zook in connection 
with plans for the cooperation of high 
schools and colleges with the Army 
for improving the war effort. 


Professor French has been elected chair- 
man of the National Committee on Co- 
ordination in Secondary Education. 


Among the former Secondary Educa- 
tion majors of Teachers College who 
will teach in summer schools through- 
out the country this year are the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Galen Jones, principal, 
High School, Plainfield, N. J., and 
principal-elect at East Orange, N. J., 
will teach at Harvard University. Dr. 
William Alexander of the University 
of Tennessee will teach the first half 
of the summer at Tennessee and the 
second half at the University of Colo- 
rado. Dr. George Armacost will teach 
at the College of William and Mary. 
Mr. Matthew P. Gaffney, principal, 
New Trier Township High School, 


Winnetka, Ill., will teach at North. 
western University. Dr. Edgar G. John- 
ston will direct the Teacher Educa- 
tion Workshop at the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Harold Spears, principal, 
High School, Highland Park, IIL, will 
teach at the University of Wisconsin, 
Mr. J. Broward Culpepper, superin- 
tendent of schools, Leesburg, Fla., will 
teach at the University of Miami, 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Professor Frank W. Cyr was one of the 
chief speakers at the Midwest Confer- 
ence on Rural Education, held at Cedar 
Falls, lowa, March 19 to 21 under the 
auspices of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education 
Association. During May and June Pro- 
fessor Cyr will continue his work in 
Washington as Associate Director of 
the National Citizenship Education 
Program, but he expects to return to 
Teachers College for the Summer Ses- 
sion and offer his regular courses. 


Miss Genevieve Bowen, director of 
rural education, State Teachers College, 
Duluth, Minn., will substitute for Pro- 
fessor Fannie W. Dunn during the com- 
ing Summer Session, offering Professor 
Dunn’s course in rural school curricu- 
lum and participating in the General 
Curriculum Workshop under the di- 
rection of Professor Donald G. Tewks- 
bury. Professor Mabel Carney will offer 
her two usual courses on rural teacher- 
education and the education of Negroes 
during the regular Summer Session. 


On April 10 Professor Carney gave two 
talks on the Rural Progress Day pro- 
gram of the State Teachers College at 
Macomb, Ill. Her topics were “Educa- 
tors and Parents on the Alert for Rural 
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Child Welfare” and “Enduring Values 
of Rural Life and Their Significance.” 


The April issue of Progressive Educa- 
tion is a special rural number answering 
the question: What Are Rural Schools 
Doing? Articles for this issue were col- 
lected by Miss Iman E. Schatzmann, 
secretary of the Committee on Rural 
Education, Farm Foundation, Chicago. 
These articles cover a wide range of 
rural teaching activities, both in the 
United States and in neighboring lands. 
Orders at 25 cents a copy in sets of ten 
or more may be placed with the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York. 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn attended 
the 1942 Institute for Rural Youth 
Guidance which met in April at the 
National Education Association build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. This Institute, 
sponsored by various cooperating agen- 
cies including the Alliance for the 
Guidance of Rural Youth and the Na- 
tional Education Association, was con- 
cerned especially with the implications 
for the guidance of rural children and 
youth in the drastic effects of the war 
situation upon rural areas. Such matters 
as shortages of rural teachers and of 
farm labor in rural areas, present rural 
population trends, present migration 
problems of rural and small town young 
people crowding into Washington for 
defense work, and the vocational train- 
ing now afforded for defense workers 
were among the topics considered as a 
basis of the recommendations of the 
Institute. Professor Dunn was vice- 
chairman of the section which dealt 
with the questions, “What Shall Rural 
Schools Teach Now?” and “How Shall 
We Gear Rural Schools to Wartime 
and Postwar Needs?” 


wa 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation was held May 11 to 13 at the 
Thayer Hotel, West Point, N. Y. There 
were three workshops for intensive dis- 
cussion and exchange of practices in 
“Community Organization and Civilian 
Defense,” “Training Volunteers for 
Adult Education,” and “Coordination 
of Public and Private Agencies.” Ex- 
perienced leaders presided over the 
three sessions of each workshop. “The 
New Internationalism” was the subject 
of one general session. Other topics dis- 
cussed were “Postwar Reconstruction,” 
“Labor and Education after the War,” 
and “The National Education Program 
in the War.” 


On March 19 the members of the Adult 
Education Club of Teachers College 
were hosts to the Council of Delegates 
of the Evening Elementary Students 
Association of the New York Public 
Schools. About one hundred twenty- 
five persons were present. Greetings 
were brought by Mr. William A. Burns, 
president of the club, and a brief address 
was made by Professor W. C. Hallen- 
beck. 


Division III: 
Guidance 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones visited 
the State Normal School at Oneonta, 
N. Y., recently and adressed the stu- 
dents on the topic, “Coming of Age in 
a Time of War.” On April 29 she ad- 
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dressed the College Club of Plainfield, 
N. J., and spoke to the high school 
teachers on the subject of counseling. 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club had as its guest recently Dr. Harry 
Bone, consulting psychologist, who 
spoke on the topic, “The Dynamics 
That Make Psychological Counseling 
Effective.” The officers of the Club for 
the Spring Session are as follows: presi- 
dent, Miss Ellen Bowers, assistant dean 
of women, Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif.; vice-president, Miss Marion John- 
son, formerly teacher of French and 
social studies, Elmwood School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary, Miss Marie New- 
ell, formerly Deaconess at the Commu- 
nity Methodist Church, Pavilion, Wyo.; 
treasurer, Mr. Robert Morgan, teacher 
of social studies and English, Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa; stu- 
dent council representative, Mr. Ted 
Tidwell, director of Student Personnel, 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
The Club held a picnic at Professor 
Lloyd-Jones’s home on May 10. 


Professor Ruth Strang participated in 
two programs of the Schoolmen’s Week 
held in March at the University of 
Pennsylvania. At one meeting she spoke, 
from the guidance point of view, on 
the topic, “Teacher Participation in 
Curriculum Building,” and at the other 
on the subject, “Preventive Instruction 
in Reading Is the Best Kind of Re- 
medial Instruction.” 


On April 16 Professor Strang addressed 
the Newburgh Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
on the topic, “Some Conditions That 
Affect Guidance Today.” On April 24, 
as co-chairman of the Health Educa- 
tion Section of the New York Society 
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for the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion, Professor Strang conducted a sym- 
posium on “Health Education at 
Work,” and on April 25 she attended 
the Institute for Rural Youth Guidance 
held in Washington, D. C. This Insti- 
tute was attended by representatives 
from national associations and govern- 
ment departments interested in the 
guidance of rural boys and girls. 


Professor Strang will be in charge 
of a two-weeks’ Guidance Conference 
scheduled for July 7 to 19 at Teachers 
College. The conference will be open 
to educators and personnel workers on 
all educational levels. The daily pro- 
gram will consist of addresses by emi- 
nent speakers, demonstrations, visits to 
guidance centers, observation in the 
Summer Demonstration School, and 
reading of new material in the field. 
Small discussion groups will meet each 
afternoon, concentrating on guidance 
in different types of situations—the ele- 
mentary school, the rural school, small 
high schools, large city high schools, 
private schools, junior colleges, urban 
colleges and universities, schools of 
nursing, liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities, out-of-school youth. Addi- 
tional details of the Guidance Confer- 
ence may be obtained by writing to 
Professor Strang. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


On March 28 Professor Harry D. Kit- 
son addressed a Conference on Guid- 
ance Services for National Defense 
sponsored by the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association of New Jersey and 
the School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Under the caption “Counseling 
Youth for Wartime Jobs” he described 
a War Manual which will enable coun- 
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selors to answer youth’s questions re- 
garding the occupational specialties uti- 
lized in the Armed forces, the shortages 
of skilled workers for civilian jobs, and 
the bearing which present circumstances 
have on their individual occupational 
planning. This War Manual is being 
prepared under the supervision of the 
Committee on War Service of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
of which Professor Kitson is a member, 
and will be published as a supplement 
to Occupations, the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. 


Professor Kitson has been asked to serve 
as consultant to the War Production 
Training Committee of the American 
Theatre Wing War Service, Inc., which 
has initiated a campaign directed to- 
ward the conversion to defense indus- 
tries of men and women of the enter- 
tainment world. The campaign will 
survey twelve thousand men and women 
in order to appraise pertinent skills and 
interests, and will endeavor to place 
them in training courses. Professor Kit- 
son addressed the initial rally of enter- 
tainers on April 16. 


Harcourt Brace and Company have re- 
cently published Vocations for Boys, 
by Harry D. Kitson and Mary R. Lin- 
genfelter. This is a companion volume 
to Vocations for Girls, by the same 
authors, which appeared several years 
ago. 


On April 25 the students in Guidance 
and Personnel presented “The Follies of 
Vocational Guidance,” the fifteenth edi- 
tion of the Follies. The skit was pre- 
ceded by a dinner, and dancing was the 
order of the latter part of the evening. 
As usual, a large number of alumni were 
present for the occasion. 


Mr. George Franklin has been employed 
by the Englewood, N. J., Urban League 
to serve as a vocational counselor of the 
colored youth of the city. 


Miss Allis Graham (A.M. 1938), at 
one time secretary in the Guidance and 
Personnel Office, has accepted a posi- 
tion as vocational counselor at the Chi- 
cago YWCA. Until recently Miss Gra- 
ham worked for the NYA in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Dr. Donald Super (Ph.D. 1940) has been 
commissioned First Lieutenant in the 
Psychological Research Section of the 
Army Air Corps. He is working on 
personality and temperament factors in 
military aviation, 


Miss Catherine M. Cloud (A.M. 1941) 
has been employed by the USO in St. 
Louis, Mo., for the past two months as 
assistant in the industrial area. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Professor H. L. Caswell addressed the 
Elementary School Section of the East- 
ern Public Speaking Conference on 
April 10 at a meeting in the Hotel New 
Yorker. His topic was “Problems of 
Curriculum Construction.” 


Professor Caswell was guest speaker for 
the Manhasset, L. I., School Community 
Association at their meeting on April 
13. He spoke on “What the Schools 
Ought to Teach.” On April 18 Pro- 
fessor Caswell addressed a conference 
at New Haven State Teachers College 
on “Problems in the Elementary School 
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) Related to Social Science, Language at the Chapin School in New York | 
| Arts, and Reading.” City. 

At the annual convention of the Asso- Professor Gans delivered the commence- 

ciation for Childhood Education held ment address to the high school students 

in Buffalo, N. Y., April 6 to 10, Pro- of Oxford, N. C. Her topic on that oc- 

fessor Jean Betzner conducted a Study casion was “We Look at Our Future.” 

Group which met for three days, and 

Professor Gertrude Driscoll led a Study On April 8 Professor Ernest G. Os- 

Group on the topic, “Using the Obser- borne addressed the Civic Committee 

vational Records of Children.” of Contemporary Clubs of White Plains, 


N. Y., on the topic, “Children in War 
On April 17 Professor Betzner attended Time.” On April 22, before the TIlli- 
the spring meeting of the Northeastern nois Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Ohio Teachers Association in Youngs- in Chicago, he spoke on the topic, “Is 
town, Ohio. On April 21 she spoke to — the Family Teaching the Ways of De- 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the = mocracy?” 
Quaker Ridge School, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
taking as her topic “Mental Stimula- On her trip South during the Easter 
tion Through Reading.” vacation, Professor Maxie N. Wood- 
ring visited the Alabama State Teachers 
Professor Donald P. Cottrell addressed Association and the Tennessee State 
the faculty of the School of Nursing Teachers Association, 
of New York Hospital on April 13 on 
the topic “Curriculum Improvement in On April 14 Profesor L.. Thomas Hop- 
Professional Education.” kins gave a talk before the Bergen 
County Elementary Principals’ Asso- 
Professor Cottrell attended the annual ciation at Leonia, N. J., on the topic, 
meeting of the Trustees of Talladega “The Opportunity of Education in the 
College, Troy, Ala., April 24 to 26. In Present Emergency.” On April 25 he 
conjunction with this meeting the led a study conference in connection 





seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- with the Northeastern Regional Con- 
ing of the College was observed. ference on Educational Problems ina | 
Country at War, held at Teachers Col- 
Professor W. B. Featherstone partici- lege. The topic considered by his group 
pated in Schoolmen’s Week at the Uni- was “What Effect Does the War Have 


versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on the Education of the Elementary | 
on March 19 and 20. He gave four talks School Child?” On May 2 Professor 


on topics related to curriculum develop- Hopkins addressed the Home Eco- 

ment in secondary schools. nomics Association of Pennsylvania at 
Hershey, taking as his topic “Education | 

In recent weeks Professor Roma Gans for Family Living.” 


has participated in meetings of the Par- 

ent-Teacher Associations of Mineola, Professor Hopkins will spend the week 
L. L., and Plainfield, N. J. She also took — of June 15 aiding the staff and parents 
part in a forum at Hunter College and _— of the Bruton Heights School at Wil- 
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liamsburg, Va., in the evaluation of the 
results of their cooperative efforts in 
building a program of school and com- 
munity education during the past three 
years. 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer was the 
discussion leader at the Spring Ex- 
change Program sponsored by Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C., on 
April 8 and 9. The major area of dis- 
cussion was “Guidance, the Responsi- 
bility of the Entire School.” 


During the week of April 13 to 17 Pro- 
fessor Stratemeyer met with the De- 
partment of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and with the faculties 
of the various normal schools within 
the state. 


A practical course in Nursery School 
and Kindergarten Education will be 
offered during the June Intersession. 
This course is planned to give students 
an opportunity to teach and administer 
nursery school and kindergarten groups 
under the superv ision of experienced 
teachers. It is open to nursery school 
teachers, kindergarten-primary teach- 
ers, students majoring in child develop- 
ment or parent education, and students 
in closely related fields, such as psy- 
chology, nutrition, home economics, 
nursing, medicine, social work, and 
school administration. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


On March 20 Professor Gerald S. Craig 
directed a panel discussion on science in 
the new North Carolina state program 
at the North Carolina State Education 
Association convention in Raleigh. On 
March 27 he talked with teachers at 
York, Pa., and on April 8 with teachers 


at Chester, Pa., regarding the place of 
science in the elementary school pro- 
gram. On May 11 he met with the 
teachers of Richmond, Va., for a dis- 
cussion of their problems in the teach- 
ing of science. 


Professor Craig is conducting an ex- 
tramural course, Teaching Science in 
Elementary Schools, at Harrisburg, Pa. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


On March 21, at the request of the War 
Department, Professor George T. Ren- 
ner addressed the General Staff of the 
U.S. Army on the topic, “Aeronautical 
Factors in the Strategy of the War in 
the Pacific.” On March 24 Professor 
Renner spoke on “Geographical Edu- 
cation for an Air Free Generation” be- 
fore a conference of New Jersey Su- 
perintendents and Principals at New- 
ark. 


Professor Renner’s book, Conservation 
of National Resources—An Educational 
Approach to the Problem, with a Fore- 
word by Dean William F. Russell, was 
published on May 1 by John Wiley and 
Sons. 


On March 21 Professor Merle Curti ad- 
dressed the Ethical Culture Society, 
taking as his topic “The Democratic 
Heritage.” 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor W. D. Reeve was a guest 
at the luncheon of the Mathematics 
Teachers of New York City held at 
the Hotel Astor on March 21. He 
spoke briefly on the development which 
has taken place in mathematics because 
of the war effort. 
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ENGLISH 


On March 28 Professor Ida A. Jewett 
spoke at the meeting of the English 
Section of the Eastern States Associa- 
tion of Professional Schools for Teach- 
ers, held at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. Her talk was on “The Work 
of the National Council Committee on 
the Education of Teachers of English.” 
Professor Jewett was elected chairman 
of the English Section for 1942-43. 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
City Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, held at the Hotel Commodore, 
March 21, Professor Lennox Grey 
spoke on the topic, “What Literature 
Has to Say to Us Today—in School 
and Out.” Mr. David H. Moskowitz, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Clara Molendyk of Lafayette High 
School, Miss Dorothy Kasdan (A.M. 
1941) of William Howard Taft High 
School, and Mr. A. H. Lass, editor of 
High Points and chairman of the meet- 
ing, spoke on other aspects of the Eng- 
lish program in time of war. 


SPEECH 


Professor Magdalene Kramer spoke to 
the students of New Rochelle College 
March 24 on the topic, “The Oral 
Interpretation of Literature.” On April 
1 she spoke to a group of students at 
Queens College, Flushing, L. I., on the 
same subject. 


Professor George A. Kopp visited the 
Children’s Memorial Hospital and the 
Victoria Crown Hospital at Montreal, 
Can., on April 3 and 4, where he ex- 
amined children and adults who were 
suffering from sévere speech defects, 
some of which were caused by war 
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injuries. This examination was spon- 
sored by the medical staff of McGill 
University and Mrs. Henry Huber, di- 
rector of the speech clinics. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor Ray Faulkner has been ap- 
pointed chairman and Professor Edwin 
Ziegfeld a member of the Art Com- 
mittee of the Association for Education 
by Radio of the War Department's 
Bureau of Public Relations. The com- 
mittee is composed of members from 
different sections of the country, 


Professor Faulkner attended the joint 
meeting of the Associated Art Instruc- 
tors of Texas and the Regional College 
Art Association at Denton, Tex., on 
April 25. He spoke before the group 
on the topic, “The Art Teacher and 
Public Taste.” 


The 1942 issue of Art Education Today 
was published recently by the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. In 
recognition of the current trend to- 
ward bringing art education into closer 
relationship with the total pattern of 
living, the editors chose “Art and the 
Community” as the theme for this num- 
ber. The wide range of subjects con- 
sidered in the articles shows forcefully 
the degree to which art and art educa- 
tion are being extended into community 
life, and makes clear the vital relation- 
ships between them. A series of meet- 
ings held at the time of the entry of the 
United States into the war resulted ina 
statement, formulated by the staff and 
students of the department, on the role 
of art education in the present crisis. 
The statement, under the title “Art 
Education, Democracy, and the War,” 
has been included in this issue. 
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Professor Charles J. Martin will give 
his course in Advanced Landscape Paint- 
ing at Provincetown, Mass., this com- 
ing summer, but for the first time in 
the sixteen years that it has been offered 
the dates for the course will correspond 
with those of the Summer Session at 
Teachers College, July 7 to August 14. 
Heretofore a course in June with a 
repeat in July has been given. The 
course will permit concentration upon 
landscape painting from the actual 
motif, thereby supplementing and 
rounding out the experience which is 
gained in the studio work of the regular 
sessions. 


Professor Martin gave a series of talks 
on design to a group of high school 
teachers in Washington, D. C., during 
the spring. 


A new course, Cultural Resources of 
New York City, will be offered during 
the June Intersession by Professor Elise 
Ruffini and Professor Henry Simon. 
This course will afford students an op- 
portunity to study all forms of art 
expression—painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and industrial arts, as well as 
drama, music, and literature. 


On April 22 Professor Belle Northrup 
spoke on “Problems of Dress Selection 
for High School Girls” at a meeting 
of the Personality Guidance Counselors 
Association held at Rockefeller Center, 
New York City. On April 29 Professor 
Northrup talked on the topic, “Pre- 
serving Art Values in Wartime Clothes” 
at a conference of the Girls Service 
League of America held at Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City, and on 
May 20 she discussed “Clothes in War- 
time” at an assembly program of the 
State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Professor Edwin Ziegfeld spoke to the 
Art Section of the Ohio Education As- 
sociation on April 24 in Columbus, 
Ohio. His subject was “The Art Teach- 
ers and the Community.” 


Professor Ruffini and Professor Fred 
Strickler attended a sectional meeting 
of the Eastern States Association of 
Professional Schools on March 28 at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York. Pro- 
fessor Strickler spoke on “Attainment 
of Esthetic Values Through the Crea- 
tive Arts,” and Professor Ruffini showed 
some work done by her students as a 
practical application of the theories set 
forth in Professor Strickler’s talk. 


Mr. J. Sheldon Carey spoke to the Art 
Division at the American Ceramic 
Society Meetings held on April 22 in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The subject of his 
address was “Educational Aspects of 
Ceramic Art.” 


MUSIC 


Professor N. L. Church served as judge 
of the Connecticut Music Education 
Association Orchestra Festival held on 
March 27 at New Haven. 


From March 29 to April 5 Professor 
Church attended the Music Educators 
National Conference at Milwaukee, 
Wis., where he conducted a clinic deal- 
ing with instrumental music. 


On April 15 and 16 Professor Church 
served as guest conductor of the North 
Carolina All-State Symphony Orchestra 
and acted as adjudicator of the music 
festival at Greensboro, N. C. On May 6 
he conducted the Riverside Symphony 
Orchestra in a concert at Riverside 
Church, New York City. 
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Professor Harry R. Wilson served as 
guest speaker and chairman of a panel 
on high school music which was held 
May 15 at the eighteenth annual con- 
ference for supervisors and instructors 
of music in Boston, Mass, His topic was 
“Music in Postwar Education.” 


The Teachers College Choir, under the 
direction of Professor Wilson, sang at 
the spring concert of the Riverside 
Church on May 6. 


In connection with its recent meeting 
in Milwaukee, the Music Educators 
National Conference appointed a com- 
mittee of forty music teachers through- 
out the country to study the problem 
of “The Place of the Private Teacher 
in the Complete Scheme of Music Edu- 
cation.” Under the chairmanship of 
Professor Raymond Burrows this com- 
mittee was represented at two meetings 
of the Conference. Mr. Homer Mowe 
was chairman of the discussion at one 
of the meetings. Professor Burrows 
spoke on “The Studio Teacher’s Part 
in Music during the National Emer- 
gency,” and four Teachers College stu- 
dents appeared on the program: Miss 
Hazel Peterson, soprano; Mr. Gerhard 
Singer, horn; Mr. George Weeks, 
pianist; and Miss 
pianist. Professor Burrows also spoke 
in the Class Piano Section of the Mil- 
waukee Conference, taking as his topic 
“The Place of the Private Teacher in 
Class Piano Instruction in the Schools.” 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond spoke to 
the students of the department of Home 
Economics at the University of Iowa 
on March 31. Her subject was “Home 


Edith Carlquist,"~ 


Economics Serves in Time of War” 


Professor Judy-Bond served as a mem- 
ber of a panel at the meeting of the 
National Council of Women in the 
New York Times Hall, at which the 
subject discussed was “Women and the 
War Emergency.” She acted as one 
of the discussants at the meeting of the 
War Action Council on March ‘22. The 
speakers on this occasion were Ann 
O’Hare McCormick and Mrs, Eleanor 
Herrick. 


Mrs. Florence Beatty Brown of the 
State Teachers College at Fayetteville, 
N. C., writes of a new emphasis in their 
courses upon consumer problems, co- 
operatives, and the whole area of mak- 
ing education more functional for 
underprivileged Negro youth, “That is, 
we are taking what we have and what- 
ever opportunities present themselves 
in the occupational field, to call atten- 
tion to betterment in the immediate 
surroundings, thus hoping through ef- 
ficiency to open gradually new avenues 
of work. We have undertaken our first 
community survey around the school 
and hope to make plans from the re- 
sults obtained for future programs in 
the community.” 


Professor Earl C. McCracken, who is 
chairman of the Division of Housing, 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, is preparing the Division’s program 
for the National Convention to be held 
in Boston, Mass., June 21 to 24. He 
spoke recently on the topic, “House- 
hold Maintenance” in the series of pub- 
lic lectures on “The Consumer in War 
Time” given at the Woman’s City Club 
of New York. 


Professor B. R. Andrews spoke on the 
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topic, “Consumer Education” at the 
annual Regional Conference for State 
Supervisors and Teacher Trainers of 
Agriculture and Home Economics and 
Supervisors of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance in the North At- 
lantic Region held in New York City 
on April 11. Professor Andrews was 
a guest speaker at the Home Economics 
Alumnae Day program at Pennsylvania 
State College, April 18, and spoke be- 
fore the Art Department of Pratt Insti- 
tute on April 28. He attended the 
National Conference on Household 
Employment, of which Teachers Col- 
lege was a sponsor, in Philadelphia on 
April 30, and spoke on the topic, “What 
Education Can Do for Household Em- 
ployment.” 


In cooperation with the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Professor Grace Mac- 
Leod took part in a recent radio broad- 
cast over Station WNYC on the subject 
of the National Nutrition Program. 


Professor Clara Taylor contributed an 
article on “Emergency Nutrition” to 
the February issue of /deas, a magazine 
for teachers published by the Nassau 
County Tuberculosis and Public Health 
Association. Professor Taylor’s new 
book, Food Values in Shares and 
Weights, was released by The Mac- 
millan Company on March 24. 


On March 17 Professor Taylor ad- 
dressed the Early Childhood Education 
Club on “The Nutrition of Children,” 
illustrating her talk with share blocks, 
charts, and experimental animals, 


Professors MacLeod and Taylor at- 
tended the meetings of the Federation 
of American Societies for Experimental 


b] 


Biology held in Boston from March 31 
to April 4. 


A letter from Miss Anne D. Rennie, a 
former graduate student in Home Eco- 
nomics and member of the staff at the 
University of Otaga, New Zealand, now 
retired and living in Wellington, New 
Zealand, gives some facts regarding the 
home economics war-time program in 
New Zealand: “There have been great 
revivals here in men and women at- 
tending classes, mostly first aid, emer- 
gency precautions, and driving. The 
women are keen on learning to cook 
for mass feeding. Here I have been 
called upon to give lectures on how to 
run canteens and large quantity cookery 
as well as family nutrition. Each week 
I supervise meals for entertainment of 
our forces, doing the planning, order- 
ing, and quite a bit of cooking, with 
the help of a band of key workers, who 
cook large quantities of food grown by 
our Land Girls. The papers have given 
publicity to this home economics serv- 
ice. With the extension of the war to 
the Pacific we have had to redouble all 
of our activities. Many of our girls are 
serving the forces overseas in canteens, 
hospitals, etc. It has thrilled us just to 
read of the wonderful aid we have 
received from your country. President 
Roosevelt’s speech which was recently 
broadcast here made us proud to have 
such powerful allies in the common 
cause.” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A special bulletin, Adjusting Business 
Education to War Needs, edited by 
Professor H. L. Forkner for the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity has just come 
from the press. 
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Professor Forkner spoke before the 
Education Society of the College of the 
City of New York on April 23. His 
topic was “Business Education and Its 
Place in the War Effort.” 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Professor William L. Hughes addressed 
the Health Division of the Council of 
Social Agencies of Hartford, Conn., 
March 26 on “The National Physical 
Fitness Program and Its Relation to 
Health Education.” 


Professor Josephine L. Rathbone spoke 
before the Virginia Health and Physical 
Education Association at its spring 
convention in Richmond on March 21. 
Her topic was “Relaxation as It Relates 
to Physical Fitness.” Professor Rathbone 
attended the annual convention of the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation which 
was held April 13 to 18 at New Or- 
leans, La. 

Professor Charles C. Wilson ad- 
dressed the Schoo! Health Section of 
the New Orleans Convention. The topic 
of his talk was “The School Health 
Program Builds Foundations for Phys- 
ical Fitness.” 


At the School Health Education Con- 
ference held in West Hartford, Conn., 
on March 24 under the sponsorship of 
the Connecticut State Department of 
Education, the State Department of 
Health, and the Connecticut Tuber- 
culosis Association, Professor Wilson 
spoke on the topic, “Schools and Col- 
leges Consider Health an Essential to 
Physical Fitness.” 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


As chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Policies and Resources of the 
Nursing Council on National Defense, 
Professor Isabel M. Stewart has made 
several addresses and is scheduled for 
several more. In Chicago she addressed 
the chairmen of the State Nursing 
Councils on National Defense on the 
subject, “Expansion of Existing Facili- 
ties in Nursing Education” at meetings 
held March 23 and 24. On May 7 she 
addressed the Pennsylvania State Nurses 
Association in Pittsburgh on “The 
Nurse of Today—Her Obligations and 
Privileges,” and on May 9 the Ohio 
State Nurses Association in Colum- 
bus on “New Curriculum Planning for 
the Educational Program for Student 
Nurses.” At the biennial meetings of 
the American Nurses Association and 
the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, to be held in Chicago the week 
of May 18, Professor Stewart will speak 
on “Expanding Educational Facilities to 
Meet the Needs of National Defense.” 
At these same meetings, Professor 
Elizabeth C. Burgess will be chairman 
of a round table on the accrediting of 
nursing schools. 


Because of war needs, which call for 
the rapid expansion of nursing school 
facilities, the Nursing Education Divi- 
sion is planning to offer special pro- 
grams during the Summer Session for 
head nurses and supervisors in the 
clinical branches, for teachers of nurs- 
ing arts, and for teachers of sciences in 
nursing schools. Through an appropria- 
tion from Federal funds for nursing 
education, assistance will be given in 
the payment of tuition fees and sub- 
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sistence for selected students who would 
otherwise be unable to prepare them- 
selves for such positions. 


The American Red Cross is assisting 
the Division in offering a special three- 
weeks program of a workshop type 
for teachers of home nursing. This will 
be held May 23 to June 14 under the 
direction of Professor Mary Ella Chayer. 


Miss Marjorie Peto (B.S. 1926) is Chief 
Nurse in the Base Hospital Unit which 
recently went from the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York to Fort Meade 
in Maryland. 


The Library 


Contrasting points of view in educa- 
tion are represented in “Philosophies of 
Education,” the latest Library Consult- 
ant Book List. Contributions from out- 
standing educational theorists, present 
and past, are included in the list as well 
as general discussions of various schools 
of thought. This is a companion list to 
“The History of Education.” Copies 
may be obtained from the Library at 
five cents each. 


Professor Carter Alexander’s revised 
edition of How to Locate Educational 
Information and Data, published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege last August, appears in the list of 
60 Educational Books of 1941. Professor 
Alexander was on the editorial board 
of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, which also received a place in 
this list. 


Professor Alexander addressed the Rut- 
gers Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa re- 
cently on “The Dictionary of Educa- 


tion.” He is a member of the editorial 
board of the Dictionary, which is sched- 
uled for publication late in 1943. 


Public Relations 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds spoke 
before the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the Roosevelt School of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., March 17 on the 
topic, “Education in Times of Stress.” 


Bureau of Publications 


Included in the 60 Educational Books 
of 1941, a list compiled for the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association by the 
Education Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., are 
the following six titles published by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College: American Schools in Transi- 
tion, by Paul R. Mort and Francis G. 
Cornell; The End of an Era, Eighteenth 
Educational Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, by I. L. Kandel; 
Guiding Children’s Reading Through 
Experiences, by Roma Gans; Arithmetic 
in General Education, Sixteenth Year- 
book of the National Council of Mathe- 
matics (W. D. Reeve, Editor); En- 
riched Teaching of Science in the High 
School, by Maxie N. Woodring, Mer- 
vin E. amen and H. Emmett Brown; 
and How to Locate Educational Infor- 
mation all Data, by Carter Alexander. 

The University is represented in the 
Latin-American “Exhibition of Ten 
Years of Bookmaking in the United 
States (1931-1941)” by one of the Bu- 
reau’s publications—The Storehouse of 
Civilization, by C. C. Furnas. The ex- 
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hibit consists of 200 books selected by 
a jury comprising Bruce Rogers, Henry 
Watson Kent, and Monroe Wheeler as 
the most representative of U. S. book 
design, illustration, and workmanship 
during the last ten years. The exhibit 
opened at the Pan-American Union 
in Washington and will tour for two 
years the various Latin-American coun- 
tries. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Office of Field Relations and 
Placement: 


Agnew, Kate (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
second and third grades, Mount Kemble 
School, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Allen, Bernice S. (A.M. 1940), nutri- 
tionist, The New York Times, New York 
City. 

Allen, Olga M., librarian, High School, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 

Allison, Arnold A. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of physical education, Roland Park Junior 
High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Arey, Charles K. (A.M. 1937), consul- 
tant in natural science, Horace Mann Ele- 
mentary School, New York City. 

Ball, Margaret, assistant home economist, 
Test Kitchen, National Biscuit Company, 
New York City. 

Barksdale, Susan (A.M., 1940), teacher 
of art, Demonstration School, Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 

Batchelder, Esther L., chief of division 
of food and nutrition, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Beck, Hubert Park, assistant professor of 
education and psychology, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston, R. I. 

*Any student who is peren or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any gradu- 
ate of Teachers College may register with the Of- 
fice of Placement Service. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for its 


booklet, Employment of Teachers and Adminis- 
trators. 
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Belknap, Ruth S., occupational therapist, 
Wave Crest Convalescent Home, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y. 

Blaser, Lydia (A.M. 1941), assistant direc- 
tor of nurses, Muhlenberg Hospital, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Boynton, Holmes (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in mathematics and science, New 
Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. - 

Callicotte, Helene, teacher of art, New 
Jersey State School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, N. J. 

Cantwell, Elsie B. (B.S. 1940), principal 
of nursing school, Waterbury Hospital 
School of Nursing, Waterbury, Conn. 

Carik, John M. (A.M. 1938), associate 
physical education director, Y.M.C.A, of 
the Oranges, Orange, N. J. 

Carley, Lois M., night dietitian, Mar- 
garet Hague Maternity Hospital, Jersey 
City, N. J. ; 

Carr, Mary S. (A.M. 1935), instructor 
in physical science, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 

Carter, Hazel E. (A.M. 1935), instructor 
and critic in music, Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Chrisman, Kathleen (A.M. 1940), super- 
visor of vocal music, Public Schools, Hill- 
side, N. J. 

Collins, Marian J., teacher of commercial 
subjects, Washington School for Secre- 
taries, New York City. 

Cook, Katherine (B.S. 1937), teacher of 
art, Rural Schools of Burlington County, 
N. J. 

Crocker, Helen M., manager of Fort 
George Club, Fort George, Fla. 

Curfman, Mary Ruth (A.M. 1938), di- 
rector of department of nutrition, The 
Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 

Del Vecchio, Flora A., teacher of second, 
third, and fourth grades, Kinderhook Farm 
School, Valatie, N. Y. 

Doherty, Maud (A.M. 1936), assistant 
professor of nursing education, School of 
Nursing, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Draheim, Melverne (A.M. 1937), English 
supervisor in training, Junior and Senior 
High School, West Waterloo, Iowa. 

Drew, Lola M. (A.M. 1941), profes- 
sor of home economics, Georgia State 
Woman's College, Valdosta, Ga. 

Eckhauser, Estelle, teacher of fourth 
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grade, Public Schools, Pearl River, N. Y. 
~ English, Inez Grace (A.M. 1941), direc- 
tor of nursery school and teacher of child 
development, Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Fehr, Vera (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
clothing, Bennett Junior College, Mill- 
brook, N. Y. 

Felch, Ada V. (A.M. 1939), assistant 
professor of home economics, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Fortuin, Margretta N. (A.M. 1941), di- 
rector of Nurses, St. Luke’s Hospital, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Fox, Robert L., assistant in chemical 
research, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Geiger, John W., supervisor of music, 
Public Schools, Sweetwater, Ala. 

Geis, Margaret L. (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in languages, Mercy Academy, Red 
Bluff, Calif. 

Halbert, Jessie P., executive director, 
Public Health and Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, Meriden, Conn. 

Hall, Louise F. (B.S. 1941), instructor in 
nursing arts, Maryland General Hospital 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Harmon, John L., instructor in depart- 
ment of philosophy and religion, Berea 
College, Berea, Ky. 

Hayes, Ernest M. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of commercial education, High School, 
Cranford, N. J. 

Hill, O. FE. (A.M. 1934), assistant direc- 
tor of education, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hill, Robert B. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
science, Northwood School, Lake Placid 
Club, N. Y. 

Holland, Dorothy Stevens (B.S. 1941), 
ward instructor, Middlesex General Hos- 
pital, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Holste, Caroline M. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of home economics, Public Schools, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

Horning, Ralph V. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of music, Buckingham Junior High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Kavanagh, Maude (A.M. 1924), critic 
teacher, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 

Kelleher, Mary Agnes (A.M. 1942), in- 
structor in rural department, State Teach- 
ers College, La Crosse, Wis. 


Khouri, Ruth Leader (B.S. 1932), direc- 
tor of ward teaching, Hahnemann Hospital 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Langford, Howard D. (Ph.D. 1932), 
teacher in charge of English classes, 
Amtorg Trading Company, Washington, 
Bc. 

Lattanner, M. Louise (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of fifth grade, John Lewis Childs 
School, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Lecrone, Naomi L., dietitian, Station 
Hospital, Camp Upton, N. Y. 

Leigh, Evelyn (A.M, 1940), teacher of 
English and journalism, Erie Consolidated 
High School, Erie, Colo. 

Lobach, Jeanette (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of secretarial subjects, Miller Secretarial 
School, New York City. 

Manning, Imogene H. (MS. 1936), as- 
sistant professor of nutrition, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Meagher, Edmund (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of science, High School, New Rochelle, 
i & & 

Miller, Roger, C. R. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of Spanish, High School, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 

Miller, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of fourth grade, Public School, Elmont, 
Me Os 

Miuccio, Jennie (A.M. 1942), director 
of nutrition and canteen services, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Jersey City, N. J. 

Murphy, Jeanne S. (B.S. 1941), assistant 
nursing arts instructor, Hartford Hospital 
School of Nursing, Hartford, Conn. 

Nelson, Anna C. M. (B.S. 1939), direc- 
tor of nurses, Nassau Hospital, Mineola, 
N. Y. 

Nickerson, Emma, teacher of second 
grade, Cleveland School, Cranford, N. J. 

Phillips, Sarah (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
commercial subjects, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Potgieter, Martha (Ph.D. 1933), research 
in foods and nutrition, Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Prakken, Donald W., instructor in Latin 
and English, Dongan Hall-Arden Prepara- 
tory School, Dongan Hills, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 

Pugsley, Helen (A.M. 1930), assistant 
dietitian, Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
City. 

Rees, Ida Gertrude (A.M. 1925), dieti- 
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tian, Christian Welfare Hospital, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Richardson, Harold E. (A.M. 1924), 
science instructor, High School, Stratford, 
Conn. 

Rimany, Joseph R. (A.M. 1940), director 
of department of physical education, Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A., Waterbury, Conn. 

Roberts, Mildred Barr (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of vocational home economics, 
Chaffey Junior College and High School, 
Ontario, Calif. 

Rosett, Betty, assistant in kindergarten, 
Hessian Hills School, Croton, N. Y. 

Saltness, Arthur (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
business subjects, High School, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Setzler, Lorraine (B.S. 1937), director of 
nursing, American Hospital in Britain, 
Churchill Hospital, Oxford, England. 

Siebert, L. Audrey (B.S. 1940), head of 
speech and dramatics department, Fassifern 
School for Girls, Hendersonville, N. C. 

Stollberg, Louise M. (A.M. 1941), exten- 
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sion nutritionist, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Strong, Curtis C., teacher of social 
studies, Junior-Senior High School, Pel. 
ham, N. Y. 

Teeter, Alma C., assistant housekeeper, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. 

Venner, Martha B., teacher of music, 
Public Schools, Edgewater, N. J. 

Waltner, Anne, assistant dietitian, Babies 
Hospital, New York City. 

Werner, Cecilia (A.M. 1935), dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Williams, Esther Richard (A.M. 1935), 
part-time instructor in English, University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Wilson, Phyllis J. (A.M. 1941), primary 
teacher, Brady School, Aurora, Ill. 

Wyler, Rose (A.M. 1931), specialist in 
exhibits, Library Service, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Yarnall, Nancy S., teacher of first grade, 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 
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An Jnvitation— 


to Subscribers to 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


The Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., invites you to join 
with its 3,000 present members in the publication of Education’s only weekly 


journal, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is the only weekly news-magazine that 
covers, consistently, all major fields of educational activity. 


Its regular weekly publishing schedule, including the summer period, 
provides you with the best means of keeping abreast of new trends, de- 
velopments, experiences, and viewpoints in the field of education. 


Its 200 special papers every year present impartially the best current 
thinking of educators and supply an unfailing source of fresh information 
for the guidance of administrators, teachers, and advanced students. 


Its “Recent Publications” familiarizes you with all the new books, pam- 
phlets, and other publications in the field. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is published on a non-profit basis by the 
members of this Society for the benefit of everyone in the field of education. 
Its regular subscription-price is $5 a year, but by special arrangement, active 
memberships are now being accepted from men and women in the field at 
a special rate of $3.50 a year, inclusive of the complete weekly subscription 
service. 


It is our hope, by this means, to spread the usefulness of SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY by sharing with members the benefits of reductions in 
production costs which come from increased circulation, and your coopera- 
tion and support will be especially welcomed. 


To become a member and to receive your own personal copy of 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY each week, just send us a brief note accepting 
this special offer with your check for $3.50. 


The Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc. 
425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Just Published 


ART EDUCATION TODAY 1942 


Art and the Community is the theme for this issue of 
the art annual published by the Fine Arts Staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

















The ten articles comprising the volume, written by 
eminent art teachers from various sections of the 
United States, discuss many phases of art, emphasiz- 
ing particularly the growing integration between art 
and the life of the community. This is a book that will 
appeal to all concerned with new and significant de- 
velopments in art and American life. 
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NOW | The Elementary English Review is publishing, in the early 1942 
* issues, the following papers which are significant TO US NOW: 


English Teaching in Argentina and Brazil 
By Ropert Kine Hatt, Assistant to the Director of the Commission on 
English Language Studies, Harvard University 

Implications of the Defense of American Tradition to the Teacher of English in 
the Elementary School 
A series of papers read before the National Council of Teachers of English. 
By Annie M. McCowen, Colorado State College of Education; Paun Wirry, 
Northwestern University; Mitprep A. Dawson, University of Tennessee 

Studies of Reading Skills and Abilities 
By Witma Lesiize Garnett, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio; Lronarp 
BLOOMFIELD, Graduate School, Yale University; C. De Wirr Boney, Prin- 
cipal, Nassau School, East Orange, N. J. and others 

Shall Our Children Read the Comics? A symposium 
By Frank Courricnt, Jr., George Peabody College for Teachers; RoBert 
Vicus, George Peabody College for Teachers; H. O. Gravet, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; FRANKLYN M. BrAN.Ey, Lakeside School, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. and others 


A postcard will put you on the mailing list to receive the 
spring numbers. You will be billed the following month. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
Box 67, North End Station Detroit, Michigan 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year 
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17th Yearbook 


of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 








A SOURCE BOOK 


OF MATHEMATICAL APPLICATIONS 


Compiled by a Committee of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 








This volume has been prepared to meet the need for a broader 
knowledge of direct application of mathematical principles. It 
provides a valuable reference book for teachers of the mathe- 
matics usually offered in grades seven through twelve. 


The four sections—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and 
Trigonometry—are treated according to mathematical topics 
alphabetically arranged. The numerous applications under each 
topic are conveniently listed numerically. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions vitalize the material. 


CONTENTS 
ARITHMETIC 
Angle. Average. Compound numbers. Decimals. Decimal point. Denominate 
numbers, Equations. Exponents, Formulas. Fractions. Fundamental opera- 
tions. Graphs, Installment buying. Insurance. Interest. Measurement. Men- 
suration, Metric units. Numbers. Per cent. Proportion. Ratio. Scale drawing. 
Squaring a number. 


ALGEBRA 
Formulas. Fractional equations. Graphs. Linear equations. Progressions. 
Quadratic and other equations. Variation and Proportion. 

GEOMETRY 
Angle, bisector. Angle, polyhedral. Angles. Areas. Circle. Cones. Conic sec- 
tions. Diagonals. Geometric drawings. Geometric Forms. Geometry construc- 
tion. Golden section. Great circles. Locus. Parallel lines. Parallelograms. 
Proportion. Pythagorean theorem. Rectangular solids. Regular polygons. 
Similar triangle. Sphere, spherical angles. Spherical triangles. Straight lines. 
Symmetry. Tangents. Triangles. Trisection of an angle. Volumes. 

TRIGONOMETRY 
Angles. Cosine function of twice an angle. Cosines, laws of. Cosine ratio. 
Cotangent ratio. Radians. Sine curves. Sines, law of. Sines and cosines, laws 
of. Sine ratio. Sine, versed. Tangent ratio. Trigonometric functions. Trigo- 
nometric manipulations. Trigonometric tables. Trigonometry and calculus. 


$2.00 Postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE » COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ° NEW YORK 
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Practical 
Suggestions 
For Ceaching 


Now available are the first three 
handbooks in this new sertes 
edited by Hollis L. Caswell, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director, 
Division of Instruction, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 

No. 1. Teaching the Slow 
Learner. By W. B. FEATHER- 
STONE. 110 pp. Cloth $1.15; 
paper 75 cents. Presents the 
essential characteristics and 
needs of slow learners, and sug- 
gests practical ways and means 
of designing and carrying on a 
curriculum well adjusted to 
them. 


No. 2. How to Study the Be- 
havior of Children. By GeEr- 
TRUDE DRISCOLL. 96 pp. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 60 cents. Shows 
the importance of studying the 
behavior of children and how 
the busy teacher or supervisor 
can do this in the day-by-day 
procedures of the school. 


No. 3. Guiding Children’s 
Reading through Experiences. 
By Roma GAns. 96 pp. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 60 cents. Presents 
a number of suggestions for im- 
proving reading as an experi- 
ence and also as a tool for in- 
telligent citizenship. 

Other handbooks in preparation. 

Descriptive circular sent on 
request. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 








Science Education 


The only professional all- 
science magazine for all teach- 
ers of science. 


Science Education serves the 
needs of science teachers: 


1. Practical classroom helps, prob- 
lems, projects, and teaching units 
by classroom teachers of science, 

. Reports of investigations in the 
content and methods of teaching 
science. 

. Abstract and book review sections 
of significant interest to science 
teachers. 

. Pertinent articles serve as a con- 
tinual stimulus and inspiration to 
science teachers. 

. Invaluable in your library as a 
source of reference material. 


Science Education is the Of- 
ficial Organ of the National 
Association for Research in 
Science Teaching, the National 
Council on Elementary Science, 
and the Science Association of 
the Middle States. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Science Education 
College Station 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Enclosed find $ for one year’s 
subscription to Science Education. 


Address 


Subscription rates: U. S., one year, $2.50 
Foreign, one year, $3.50 
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Nation at War 
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The war emergency demands os 
More teachers—already there is a shortage _ iia 
Better-trained teachers who know how to relate? 

school activities to the present and the 
war conditions 


Administrators and others who must reorgan , 
curricula and plan new offerings to me 


emergency needs 
# 
Emergency courses 
Special courses to prepare teachers in new fiel: 
and to adapt present courses to new needs - 
Financial aid = 
Tuition loans available after approval of appli- | 
cation by the Bursar of Columbia University” 
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